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Editorial 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


For the second time the University of Iowa, ably assisted by 
the citizens of Iowa City, has entertained our Association at its 
annual meeting. Although this point is somewhat away from 
the center of population of our membership, still there was a 
goodly representation present. This was increased by the fact 
that Professor Ullman had arranged to have the regular spring 
meeting of the Classical teachers of Iowa merge into the general 
meeting. Added to this local gathering of the clans was a gen- 
erous number of those whgge nresence is always to be counted on 
at the annual meeting and WS furnish the continuity element of 
the Association. Our field is very wide-spread, and a represent- 
ation of delegates from every section is difficult to obtain; and 
yet at this meeting at least twenty out of our thirty states were 
represented, including four of our most distant states, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Utah. 

The program was up to the usual standard of excellence of 
our annual programs. The principle of the “balanced ration’’ 
was well preserved as between pedagogical, archaeological and 
literary papers. A pleasing variety was afforded by the singing 
of selections from Carmina Latina, led by Professor Flickinger. 
It is to be regretted that Dean West, who was to have been the 
guest of the Association, was unable to be present, that Professor 
Little, of Nashville, was prevented by illness from bringing us 
his paper on “The Marks of Spoken Latin in the Bellum Hispan- 
iense,” and finally, that the paper of Professor Stout, Indiana, 
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on “The Mind of the Scribe,” was literally crowded out of Sat- 
urday morning’s program. Every year the program makers 
have struggled so to build the program as to allow ample time for 
discussions and for social enjoyment of the occasion. ‘There 
still seems to be room for improvement in this respect. 

The meeting was saddened by an unusually large number of 
memorials to members who have died during the past year. 
Memorials to T. C. Burgess, President of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute; F. A. Hall, Chancellor Emeritus of Washington Uni- 
versity; F. W. Sanford, Professor in the University of Nebraska, 
and Mitchell Carroll, Secretary of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, were presented by the Committee on Resolutions. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, F. J. Miller, the University of Chicago; First Vice- 
president, Mattie McLeod, Houston, Texas ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. L. Carr, University of Michigan; Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, R. C. Flickinger, Northwestern University. The revised 
list of state vice-presidents will appear in the Journal for October, 
1925. For the success of this meeting President Bondurant and 
his executive committee, together with the local committee of 
arrangements are to be heartily congratulated. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Champaign with the 


University of Illinois. 


TRANSPOSED TITLES 


Peccavi! Owing to an error of a proof-reader in my office the 
titles of illustrations for Professor Walter Miller’s article on ‘The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens’ in the April 
issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL (opposite page 419) were trans- 
posed. The upper picture is of the Gennadeion, and the lower is 
of the School. I find a modicum of comfort in the fact that few 


classical scholars are likely to be deceived by the blunder. 
C. H. W. 











THE ROMAN ARISTOCRACY AND THE DEATH OF 
CAESAR 


By Frank Burr MarsH 
University of Texas 

The sudden tragedy of the Ides of March has left the future 
plans and intentions of the great dictator shrouded in an uncer- 
tainty which it is impossible to penetrate. With the information 
at hand today no one can determine beyond doubt what form 
Caesar would have given to his government if his life had been 
spared until he was ready to undertake a final settlement of the 
constitution. It has been generally agreed that the state of things 
existing in 44 B. C. was more or less provisional. That in some 
form and under some title Caesar meant to retain possession of 
the power that he had won seems fairly clear, but under what title 
or form must always remain a matter of conjecture. Modern 
historians have indulged in various speculations on this point. It 
has been held that he intended, when he returned from Parthia, 
to establish an oriental monarchy with himself as king. Certainly 
some of his contemporaries believed, or pretended to believe, 
something of the sort. Others have regarded this as a mere 
slander of his enemies and have felt that Augustus read his mind 
aright and that, had he lived, Caesar would have established a 
government very much on the lines of the principate. Conclusive 
proof either way is not today at hand and was probably no more 
at hand in 44 B.C. Yet nevertheless some light may be thrown 
upon the matter by an examination of the measures which the 
dictator had actually taken at the time of his assassination. This 
is the more true because the significance of some of them has been 
too little seen or appreciated. 

When Caesar crossed the Rubicon in 49 B.C. the flight of 
Pompey with most of the magistrates and senators threw the 
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constitutional machinery of the state into complete confusion. 
The best that could be done was to set up in Rome a makeshift 
government which might suffice to carry on in some fashion until 
the issues of the civil war had been decided by the sword. Later, 
when Pompey had been vanquished in the field and when many 
of his followers had been pardoned and restored to their rank 
and position in the state, more regular methods became possible. 
Even then, so long as the war continued, there was ample excuse 
for a provisional and temporary régime. Not till the victory of 
Munda in 45 B.C. could the civil war be said to be finally at an 
end. With peace restored men seem to have expected that Caesar 
would now undertake the reorganization of the government in a 
permanent form. This expectation was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and, instead, the autocrat set about preparing for a new 
war of conquest directed against Parthia. Yet in the midst of 
these preparations some measures were taken by the dictator 
which have the appearance of laying the foundation on which 
he meant to erect a permanent system after his return from the 
East. It may have been by these that his contemporaries judged 
of his intentions for the future. Certainly they seem to have been 
a factor in leading up to the conspiracy and for that reason it 
may be worth while to examine them with care. If we can 
determine in what direction they pointed, it may throw some light 
on the plans of Caesar and more yet on the reasons for his murder. 

Let it be noted at the start that, if Caesar had in mind a settle- 
ment along the lines of the principate, he must have regarded all 
his measures in the last year or two of his life as temporary 
expedients to be abolished as soon as the Parthian war was over. 
This is possible, but it would seem more reasonable to infer that 
he intended the reforms of his last years to furnish the basis on 
which he would ultimately build. Especially does this seem true 
of the striking increase in the number of the magistrates. At the 
time of his death he had raised the number of the praetors to six- 
teen, that of the aediles to six, and that of the quaestors to forty. 
The number of the aediles was of little importance but this was 
far from being the case with the other two magistracies. As the 
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holding of the quaestorship had since the time of Sulla conferred 
a seat in the senate, the increase in the number of the quaestors 
from twenty to forty would inevitably lead to a great increase in 
the size of that body. On the other hand the office of praetor was 
by all the traditions of the republic closely associated with the 
government of the provinces. Now the attainment of a provincial 
command had long been one of the prizes of Roman public life 
and therefore a change in the number of the praetors would have 
consequences that must be felt profoundly. 

What, then, were the motives which led Caesar to double the 
number of the praetors and quaestors? Several explanations 
might be, and have been, suggested. ‘The most obvious is the 
increased needs of the administration. It seems difficult, how- 
ever, to account for the increase in the number of the quaestors in 
this way. Augustus later reduced their number to the old figure 
of twenty and there is no clear reason why he should have had 
less need for their services than Caesar. The motive may have 
lain, however, rather with the senate and the praetors than with 
the quaestors themselves. Caesar had doubled the number of the 
praetors, and as, by old republican usage, no one could be a 
praetor without first holding the quaestorship, the doubling of 
the one set of magistrates might be held to necessitate, or at least 
to justify, a corresponding increase in the other. It was quite 
obvious that, if the old cursus honorum was to stand, the number 
of the quaestors must be raised when the number of praetors was 
doubled, or the election of these magistrates would be little more 
than a farce. 

The functions of the praetors during the later republic were 
twofold. During their year of office they served as judges in 
Rome, and at the end of the year they were sent out as provincial 
governors. ‘There seems little reason to think that the judicial 
business in Rome required a doubling of the number of the judges. 
In 23 B. C. Augustus fixed the number at ten, but two of these 
were given charge of the treasury and the number of judges was 
thus the same as under the republic. By 14 A.D. the number 
had risen to twelve including the two praetores aerarti. In view 
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of these facts it is difficult to believe that the sixteen praetors of 
44 B. C. were needed for the transaction of the judicial business 
of the state. The motive of the increase must be sought rather in 
their functions as provincial governors than in their duties in the 
courts." Considered from this point of view the number can read- 
ily be shown to have been fully justified. 

In the time of Sulla the Roman republic had been responsible 
for the administration of ten provinces, namely — Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, the two Spains, the two Gauls, Africa, Macedonia, Asia, 
and Cilicia. Since then the number had been increased by the 
addition of severel new provinces. These were Crete, Bithynia, 
Syria, Numidia, Illyricum, and the still but half organized region 
of Gallia Comata. Mommsen adds Cyrene and Achaia to this list, 
which would bring the total number up to eighteen.* Cyrene had 
been governed by the Romans since 74 B. C., but it seems to have 
been administered by a quaestor propractore and under Augustus 
it was united with Crete. There may, therefore, be some doubt 
as to whether Caesar thought it likely to require an ex-praetor as 
a governor in settled times. Achaia might, as it sometimes later 
was, be joined with Macedonia. On the other hand he can hardly 
have intended so extensive a region as Gallia Comata to continue 
for long as a single province. Augustus later divided it into three 
provinces and in this it is quite likely that he only followed out 
the plans of Caesar. If Caesar meant to provide an adequate 
staff of governors, he would, therefore, require a much larger 
number of praetors, and, even if the number of sixteen was some- 
what exceptional, he can hardly have contemplated reducing the 
number below the fourteen who had held office in 45 B. C.° Even 
counting in the two consuls and allowing for the fact that Caesar 
had extended the term of the proconsuls to two years, with a 
college of sixteen praetors he could only provide for twenty 
provinces and this made no provision for the army which he 

1This motive for the increase in the number of the praetors has been 
pointed out by several writers, for example T. Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic, Oxford, 1923, iii, 320. E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie, 461 also sug- 
gests it. 


2 See Hermes, xxviii (1893), 599-604. 
3 Dio, xliii, 47. 
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meant to lead against the Parthians, or for any new conquests in 
the East. That the need for more governors was acute may be 
surmised by the situation at the dictator’s death when Lepidus was 
in charge of two provinces and Plancus exercised control over the 
whole of Gallia Comata. 

It seems clear that the increased size of the empire would fur- 
nish a justification for the increased number of the magistrates 
and that this was one, at least, of the chief motives behind it. If 
this be true, there is here a clue as to Caesar’s future intentions. 
The increase in the number of the magistrates would seem to show 
that he did not contemplate such a dyarchy as was established by 
Augustus. To see this clearly it is only necessary to consider for 
a moment the manner in which Augustus solved a similar problem. 

When Augustus undertook to organize a permanent govern- 
ment, he found himself obliged to provide rulers for a number 
of provinces, practically the same problem as that with which 
Caesar had had to deal. It was clear that the traditional machin- 
ery of the old republic with its eight praetors and two consuls 
could not supply an adequate staff for the administration of from 
eighteen to twenty provinces, even with the term of the proconsuls 
lengthened to two years. For reasons which will be in part con- 
sidered presently Augustus did not wish to tamper with the 
republican machinery as Caesar had done and he devised another 
solution. His method, commonly known to moderns as the 
dyarchy, consisted in its essence of a division of the Roman world 
into two parts for administrative purposes. The republic was to 
retain a number of provinces which it was to govern by means of 
proconsuls and propraetors as it had done in the past. The num- 
ber of these provinces was about as great as the republic could 
manage without a change in its machinery.*. The remaining pro- 

*In 27 B.C. the number of the public provinces was fixed at ten. There 
were changes made later but the total number did not vary greatly. In 22 
B.C. it rose to twelve but in 11 B.C. it was reduced to eleven and in 6 A. D. 
it was again brought back to ten. As the number of the praetors was ten 
during the greater part of the time and as the proconsul served for two years 
the total number seems small, but, as there was now a five-year interval 


between office in Rome and in the provinces, there were no doubt some of 
the magistrates who did not go to the provinces. 
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vinces were handed over to Augustus who governed them at first 
very largely through his relatives and without making any con- 
siderable demand upon the senatorial nobility. In a sense then 
the arrangement was simply to set the republican machine going 
again and to hand over to it as large a portion of the Roman 
world as it could govern. What remained was turned over to 
the princeps, who administered it independently of the republic. 
The alternative was such a readjustment of the republican consti- 
tution as would enable it to manage the whole empire. The 
dyarchy, by creating a dual system of provincial administration, 
enabled Augustus to avoid any such readjustment and permitted 
him to respect the old republican forms. The fact that Caesar 
undertook such changes in the number of the magistrates, in 
spite of the fact that he must have known that it would cause deep 
and bitter resentment, seems to show that he intended to establish 
a single administrative system for the whole Roman world. In 
making this decision he had come to the parting of the ways and 
he made his choice sufficiently clear to his contemporaries. A 
uniform administrative system meant neither more nor less than 
an avowed autocracy and definitely excluded any hope of a restor- 
ation of the republic in any form which the Roman nobles could 
or would accept. It was by the device of the dyarchy that Augus- 
tus was able to restore the republic and it was this restoration 
which made it possible for the aristocracy to submit to his govern- 
ment. It will only need a brief consideration to bring out these 
points clearly. 

That the emperor could not safely relax his control over the 
frontier provinces where the bulk of the army was stationed must 
have been obvious to everyone. If, therefore, Caesar meant to 
intrust the government of the provinces to the ex-magistrates on 
any uniform system, he would be compelled to exercise a rigid 
control over the elections and over the distribution of the pro- 
vinces among the magistrates as well. It would have been insan- 
ity to allow the people to elect some noble hostile to Caesar to the 
consulship and then permit him to draw by lot one of the import- 
ant provinces which would place him at the head of a great army. 
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Augustus was able to permit a certain show of freedom only 
because all the provinces that really mattered had been handed 
over to him at the start.° Caesar seems to have realized the situa- 
tion perfectly since he appointed the governors without the use 
of the lot ®° and in view of his expected absence during the Par- 
thian war he took the power to name a large proportion of the 
magistrates for three years in advance.’ Had he returned victori- 
ous from the East and had he continued to administer the pro- 
vinces on any uniform system, this control, or something similar 
to it, would probably have been established as a permanent part 
of the government. It may be noted further that, when Augustus 
found his family circle too narrow for the task of ruling his por- 
tion of the empire, he gradually tightened his control over the 
elections until by the end of his reign they had become little more 
than a form. 

Caesar’s increase in the number of the magistrates would, 
therefore, seem to indicate that he had no idea of dividing the 
responsibility with the senate. The administrative need for the 
increase points rather toward a centralized system of government 
centering in himself and necessarily implying a practically com- 
plete control on his part of the whole republican machine. If 
Caesar contemplated any other arrangement, he must have viewed 
the increase as a purely temporary expedient to be modified or 
abolished when the Parthian war was over. Of this there is no 
evidence and his contemporaries seem to have had no suspicion 
that the changes were to be merely provisional. A part of their 
resentment may have been due precisely to the fact that they saw 
clearly that these changes pointed definitely away from any plan 
to restore the old republic. 

There is another aspect of the situation, however, that demands 
a brief consideration. A dyarchy along the lines of that estab- 

5 That at first Augustus allowed the republic to function with some real 
freedom is shown by the stormy elections of 21 and 19 B.C. and by the laws 
against bribery passed in 18 and 8 B.C. See also Tacitus, Annals, i, 15. 

® Dio, xliii, 47. 

7 Cicero, Att., xiv, 6; Dio, xliii, 51. Appian, Civil Wars, ii, 128 says for 5 
years. 
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lished by Augustus was far more difficult for Caesar than it was 
for his adopted son. The senate had been largely Pompeian in 
its sympathies and the clemency with which Caesar had pardoned 
his opponents and restored their rank had resulted in leaving it 
filled with the defeated partisans of his rival. How bitterly the 
majority hated Caesar and all his works was clearly revealed after 
his murder and he was probably clear-sighted enough to perceive 
the real feelings of the conscript fathers underneath the flattery 
which they heaped upon him.* A partnership with such a body 
might well seem dangerous, especially in view of Caesar’s 
intended absence in the East. For the time being it could hardly 
seem prudent to place the senate in a position where it could 
exercise any real power. Had Caesar felt any desire to imitate 
Sulla by reorganizing the republic, he must have begun as Sulla 
did with the senate. By virtue of his censorial power he might 
have expelled his enemies from the senate and filled that body 
with his friends. Such a course was, however, attended with 
grave difficulties. A large part of the senate’s authority was 
moral rather than strictly legal and a senate so reconstituted 
would have had little weight in Roman eyes. It would have been 
very much what Cromwell’s House of Lords was at a later time, 
a body which invited nothing but contempt and which could there- 
fore be of no real assistance in the government. In view of 
Roman sentiment, if Caesar spared the lives of the Pompeians, he 
could not very well exclude them from the senate, and, if he 
admitted them to the curia, he dared not trust the conscript fathers 
with a real voice in the government. Unless the composition of 
the senate were greatly modified, it could not be a safe partner 
for the dictator. The increase in the number of the magistrates 
may have been an attempt on Caesar’s part to effect such a trans- 
formation in the composition of the senate. 

It is clear that the increase in the number of the quaestors from 
twenty to forty would introduce a large amount of new blood 
into the senate, while the increase of the praetors from eight to 


8 The anecdote which Cicero relates to Atticus after Caesar’s death shows 
that he was well aware of the hatred of the nobles. Cicero, Att., xiv, 1. 
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sixteen would bring many of the new men rapidly to the front. 
It is probable that the old families could furnish the traditional 
number of twenty quaestors a year, but the additional quaestors 
would have to be chosen to a considerable extent, if not entirely, 
from among the new men who were partisans of Caesar. In a 
few years the senate would thus be gradually but very effectively 
changed, and when this had happened the task of organizing a 
permanent government would be much simplified. In the war 
against Parthia Caesar may have seen an excellent excuse for 
such a postponement of any attempt at the solution of the problem 
until with the passage of a few years a solution had become pos- 
sible. This was certainly not the only reason for the Parthian 
war, and probably not the main one, but it may well have been an 
incidental advantage which Caesar thought that he could gain by 
that war. 

So far we have considered the matter from Caesar’s point of 
view. It will be well to ask also how the senate and the nobility 
which controlled that venerable body would be likely to look at 
the situation. It should be borne in mind that the Roman nobility 
was essentially one of office. Those families were considered as 
belonging to the aristocracy whose ancestors had held one of the 
curule magistracies. The personal rank of each individual sen- 
ator was determined by the dignity of the office which he had held, 
while that of the family was fixed by the highest office which its 
members had held. In theory the nobility was thus open to all 
citizens who possessed the necessary qualifications for holding 
a curule office, but in practice the families which had already 
attained noble rank formed a close corporation and strove jeal- 
ously to exclude all newcomers from their ranks. In the last 
century of the republic the nobility was not only highly class- 
conscious and exclusive, but was able, in point of fact, to maintain 
a practical monopoly of the important offices. Under these cir- 
cumstances the doubling of the number of the praetors and quaes- 
tors could not fail to have the effect of a wholesale creation of 
peers. The actual nobility was the result of eight praetors and 
twenty quaestors, and, if from now on these numbers were to be 
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raised to sixteen and forty respectively, it would be impossible to 
prevent the promotion of a large number of new men and with 
them their descendants to the ranks of the aristocracy. How such 
a thing would be viewed by the existing noble families would 
seem clear enough; one has only to recall the feeling of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords at the threat of the Asquith ministry to 
resort to a wholesale creation of peers to pass the Parliament Act. 
The Roman nobles were certainly as jealous of their position as 
the British peers and they could hardly be expected to regard with 
complacency a policy which threatened not only their social rank 
and distinction but their monopoly of office at the same time. 
Whatever Caésar’s intentions may have been, his acts inevitably 
involved a reconstruction of the senate and this inevitably signi- 
fied a reconstruction of the Roman aristocracy. The measures of 
the dictator, whatever the motive which prompted them, must of 
necessity approximately double the size of the senate and this 
must entail as a consequence a great increase in the number of 
noble families. That such a policy should be resented was natural, 
and this resentment may well have been one of the causes of the 
conspiracy. 

That there were excellent reasons for augmenting the number 
of the aristocracy would not necessarily make it more palatable 
to the nobles. This was the truer since the excellence of the rea- 
sons was more clearly visible from Caesar’s point of view than 
from theirs. Throughout his whole political career Caesar had 
been engaged in a long battle with the Roman oligarchy of noble 
families. He had opposed them consistently and their hatred of 
him had been open, constant, and bitter. He cannot have imag- 
ined that his victory over their party in the civil war had changed 
their feeling toward himself, and one may wonder whether he 
was likely to regard them as a desirable class of men through 
whom to govern the empire which he had won. Yet the Roman 
world was too profoundly aristocratic in sentiment to be ruled 
except through a nobility of some sort, and, unless the dictator 
meant to seek his officers and governors solely in the ranks of men 
to whom he had been opposed during his entire life, he must find 
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some means to reorganize and reconstitute the governing class. 
Whatever the intention that lay back of his reforms, this was 
inevitably bound to be their ultimate result, and it seems only 
reasonable to conclude that Caesar saw these consequences very 
clearly and that they formed a part of a deliberate aim. If so, 
we must suppose that Caesar meant to broaden the existing 
aristocracy by an extensive creation of new peers and in this way 
to build up a new governing class. The old nobility he may have 
considered too restricted in number and too deeply hostile to him- 
self and his reforms to furnish a basis for whatever system he 
intended to set up. When in the course of a few years a new 
imperial nobility had been developed, it seems not improbable 
that some of the old families would have been quietly relegated 
to the background and the newer nobles would have replaced them 
in the chief positions of the state. Even if Caesar had no such 
plan in his mind, it would be natural enough for the old aristoc- 
racy to construe his acts as foreshadowing such a design and to 
oppose it with the dagger, since no other means remained of stop- 
ping the development of his policy. 

That the existing aristocracy was not adequate for the adminis- 
tration of the empire may have been true, and yet this considera- 
tion may not have gone far to reconcile the nobility to a rapid and 
sweeping increase in their number. Slight and gradual changes 
they might have endured, even if they did not approve, but Cae- 
sar’s methods of reform may have seemed to them merely a first 
step toward discarding them altogether. This was to touch the 
nobles to the quick, for one of the things for which they had 
fought most persistently was their monopoly of office. This pas- 
sionate determination of the nobles to keep the administration of 
the Roman world in their own hands lay behind much of their 
talk of liberty and the republic. A careful reading of Cicero’s 
letters will leave little doubt of his conviction on this score and 
will show that to him the republic was identical with the senate. 
Throughout this period, however, the senate is simply the instru- 
ment of the nobility, so that government by the senate meant, in 
fact, the control of public affairs by the ring of noble families 
which formed the Roman aristocracy. This oligarchy, though 
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unaccustomed to a master, might have submitted to a monarchy 
which left them to enjoy undisturbed the spoils of office and 
which paid a due measure of respect to their social prestige. But 
Caesar took no pains to do either of these things and instead 
began his reign by reforms that threatened their destruction. Not 
only did the old families see their monopoly of office broken down, 
but the increase in the number of the magistrates would soon 
result in a profound change in the character of the aristocracy. 
In the days to come the members of the great republican houses 
would find themselves lost amid a crowd of new men whom 
Caesar’s favor had exalted. Such a prospect was intolerable to 
the proud nobles and to all those who still clung to the defeated 
oligarchy and still believed in its essential, if not divine, right to 
rule. 

These phases of the problem seem to have been clearly realized 
by Augustus, more so perhaps than by the greater Julius. At any 
rate in his final settlement he gave up entirely the policy that Cae- 
sar had foreshadowed. He took extreme care to placate aris- 
tocratic sentiment and abandoned the idea of any extensive crea- 
tion of new peers. He brought back the number of the magis- 
trates to approximately the old figures and this served as a pledge 
that he would respect the character of the old aristocracy. The 
gaps caused by the proscriptions and the civil wars he did indeed 
fill, but very largely by promotions from the lower ranks of the 
old nobility. In the early days of his reign he seems to have 
advanced comparatively few new men, at any rate to the consul- 
ship. To the aristocracy as thus reconstituted, in such a manner 
as to offend as little as possible against its exclusive spirit, he 
made over as large a share of the empire as it was capable of 
administering under the old system, while he relieved it from the 
burden of such additional regions as would have necessitated any 
considerable increase in the number of the nobles. Seen from this 
point of view, the principate solved the problem with a minimum 
of friction and it may well have been the solution most agreeable 
to the old aristocracy. Promotions of new men were made grad- 
ually and not wholesale and the prejudices of the oligarchy were 
largely respected. Their social prestige was unimpaired and in 
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the senate’s portion of the world the average noble saw as good a 
chance of holding high office as he would have had in the days of 
the republic. 

Even in the last years of his reign. when his control had grown 
far more absolute and when the republican forms were fast losing 
all reality, Augustus was still careful to observe the claims of the 
aristocracy to a monopoly of office by filling all the chief positions 
in his own provinces from the ranks of the nobility. The com- 
ment of Tacitus would imply that the nobles were not entirely 
opposed to the development of his autocracy, for he says that 
after his victory over Antony Augustus “laid aside the title of 
Triumvir, assumed the Consulship, and professed himself content 
with the Tribunician Power for the protection of the plebs. But 
when he had won the soldiery by bounties, the populace by cheap 
corn, and all classes alike by the sweets of peace, he rose higher 
and higher by degrees, and drew into his own hands all the func- 
tions of the Senate, the magistrates, and the laws. And there was 
no one to oppose; for the most ardent patriots had fallen on the 
field, or in the proscriptions ; and the rest of the nobles, advanced 
in wealth and place in proportion to their servility, and drawing 
profit out of the new order of affairs, preferred the security of 
the present to the hazards of the past.’’* Dio bears witness to the 
same effect when he says that in his old age Augustus grew reluct- 
ant to offend any of the senators,’® and from this we may infer 
that many of the nobles cared little how the empire was governed 
so long as they were allowed to hold the offices and to administer 
the government. If this had been at all their feeling at an earlier 
time we might infer that Caesar was murdered, not entirely from 
a mistaken zeal for liberty, but partly at any rate because his 
reforms seemed to threaten the oligarchy as a governing class; 
and that they struck at him, not solely because he had slain the 
old republic, but also because he seemed to intend to administer 
the empire without their help and that his acts were a direct attack 
on that monopoly of office to maintain which was neither more 
nor less than a vital instinct of the aristocracy. The nobles might 


® Tacitus, Annals, i, 2. I quote from Ramsay’s translation. 
10 Dio, lv, 12. 
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even feel that in resisting Caesar and his reforms they were the 
champions of a cause other than their own selfish interests. In 
their class was gathered up the tradition of Roman law and gov- 
ernment and a too rapid transformation of this class might be a 
dangerous matter. We of today may think that any change was 
likely to be for the better, but the Roman nobles could hardly 
be expected to see themselves through our eyes. When men like 
Cicero and Cato could believe whole-heartedly in the divine right 
of the nobility to rule the world, it was not probable that the 
aristocracy itself would be disturbed by any doubts as to its fitness. 

Had Caesar lived and had he returned victorious from the East 
he might have organized a permanent government on the basis he 
had laid. A new and broader aristocracy would have supplied a 
governing class, but, without some such arrangement as the later 
dyarchy, Caesar must have held a position of far more open and 
acknowledged sovereignty than did his adopted son. He must 
have controlled the elections and have regulated the distribution 
of the provinces among the ex-magistrates. He might have trans- 
acted the public business in the senate and have chosen all his 
officials from the nobility as Tacitus says that Tiberius did in the 
earlier and better days of his reign.** But it would have been in 
a new senate and it would have been from a new nobility. Even 
if Caesar had pledged himself to this, it would not in the least 
have satisfied the aristocracy. A senate filled with upstarts and a 
nobility where the new men were almost, if not quite, as numerous 
as the old nobles was a prospect which could neither cheer nor 
reconcile. To respect the privileges of the aristocracy was a 
mockery unless he left the aristocracy substantially unchanged. 
The murder of Caesar was a last effort on the part of the old 
republican nobility, not only to preserve their monopoly of office, 
but to save their class from such a wholesale creation of new peers 
as would have changed its character. On the surface the murder 
was a tragic failure, but, when we note how carefully Augustus 
respected the prejudices of the surviving families of the old 
aristocracy, we cannot but wonder whether it was not in some 
sense successful after all. 


11 Tacitus, Annals, iv, 6. 











OUR ROMAN FLAVOR 


By Nette B. Hacve 
Fairfield, Iowa 


“Non Roma delenda est,—” at least her Romeness is eternal. 
She is significant for us: our world is based-on her. “Few 
nations in the world’s history have made so large or so original 
contributions to modern life as the Romans.” H. G. Wells, evi- 
dently ignoring relative values of the times, considers Roman 
power and Roman achievement much overrated; yet he says, 
“Indubitably the broad lines of our present world, the main ideas, 
the chief oppositions were appearing in those days.”’ Our recog- 
nized Roman heritage is law. In it, the embodiment of all the 
art of living and the mores of the Roman people, ethical and 
humane principles, were emphasized. In essence it was the “scien- 
tific search after justice and right.” Since the world trend toward 
moral and ethical considerations, Justinian’s code will assume 
new importance. Some claim the most distinctive achievements 
were in the field of law and administration; others think the 
proof of Rome’s greatness lies in her roads and aqueducts. If 
lasting quality is significant in estimating merit, her art of living 
and the mores of the people mark her excellence. Many of our 
manners and customs have a characterizing quality which estab- 
lishes them as possessing Roman flavor. 

Sympathy, as well as intellectual comprehension, is needed to 
understand the ancient mind and its culture. The modern man, 
with his modern mind, performs acts very similar to some per- 
formed two thousand years ago. We have the paraphrased 
ancient saying, “There is nothing new under the sun.” A com- 
parison of this, the most progressive century in the world’s his- 
tory with that of ancient times may bring the sympathy requisite 
for an understanding. The leaders of the world’s newest form 
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of government, the Bolshevists of Russia, display many traits 
that must have actuated Catiline. He had many heavy debts; he 
sought political revolution. Lenine and Trotzky have their much 
feared Reds; he had a Tuscan army captained by Manlius. Cati- 
line planned to burn Rome, kill hostile senators and citizens, secure 
the government, and confiscate all property. The “new woman” 
sought and gained suffrage but the struggle really began in 195 
B.C. in Rome. The women did not like the Oppian Law which 
pertained to domestic affairs. It was aimed particularly at them 
since they showed signs of breaking bonds a bit. Their distaste 
was strong enough to induce them to flock to the forum and 
besiege the voters for its repeal ; they received the familiar admon- 
ishment that it is a woman’s duty to remain at home and wield 
her influence on her own husband. But the law was repealed. As 
the latest psychological endeavor, Coué claims marvels for his 
formula: Day by day in every way I am growing better and 
better; Livy said: “Meliores prudentiores constantiores nos tem- 
pus diesque facit.” One reminds us, “From having been one of 
the most ancient of weapons of war the catapult has become one 
of the most modern,—” it is used on battleships to launch air- 
planes. 

Ferrero points out that philanthropic men regarded money 
then as now: the Pantheon built by Agrippa may be compared to 
Carnegie Hall in New York; both builders desired “to extend to 
the whole people a share of enjoyment of the donor’s private 
fortune.”’ Augustus he calls a Rockefeller or Morgan in miniature 
since he at one time liquidated the deficit in the budget, and at 
another repaired all the roads. Even our modern Roosevelt had 
a prototype: Cicero lauded the Metellus family for its great size. 
Americans discuss the feasibility of a bachelor’s tax; in 463 B.C. 
Roman men who had reached old age without marrying paid aes 
uxorium. Fowler says the product of the “English public schools 
is singularly like that of the Roman upper classes.” And two 
thousand years ago the characteristic quality of barbers was 
extant: Horace tells us, “Omnibus notum tonsoribus.” In those 
days the barber shops were the fashionable resorts for idlers and 
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loungers. These comparisons lead to the conclusion that the 
Romans were “human beings, not ghostly shadows” and “civilized 
persons, not savages.” Strikingly enough Pliny, before Lincoln, 
observed, “Singuli enim decipere et decipi possunt ; nemo omnes, 
neminem omnes fefellerint,” which statement bears out the psy- 
chologists’ contention that human minds are singularly alike in 
their functions, whether primitive or civilized. 

We of the present day have nearly succeeded in forgetting that 
an indissoluble bond binds us to the people of antiquity. This 
bond is our language. The conquest by Latin of the languages 
of the world is vague in the minds of most of us. “From its nar- 
row confines within a little district on the banks of the Tiber cov- 
ering at the close of the fifth century B.C. less than a hundred 
square miles, Latin spread through Italy and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, through France, Spain, England, Northern 
Africa, and the Danubian provinces.”” In writing of the Romance 
languages which replaced the old tongues Abbott says, “The fact 
that Latin subdued all these different peoples will be recognized 
as one of the marvels of history.” “The missionaries who carried 
Roman dress, Roman ideas, and the Latin language first through 
central, southern, and northern Italy, and then to the East and 
West were the colonists, the merchant, the soldier, and the federal 
officer.” The “green sod of the surface” which covers “the dead 
bones” of our language consists, it is variously estimated, of from 
fifty to above sixty per cent. 

Some say our language is more correctly English-Latin. The 
Latin did not take its hold during the four centuries of Roman 
occupation, 55 B.C. to 407 A.D., but the great landmark of its 
influence came with the Norman invasion in 1066. Most people 
admit the chief value of the study of Latin is its bearing upon the 
mastery of English. Yet our use of Latin words and derivatives 
is not comprehended by the average man. A headline of a recent 
news item gave the information that Gov. Preus of Minnesota 
would resign to take up the toga, — the senator’s seat left vacant 
by the death of Knute Nelson. A twentieth-century business man 
leaves his office in a New York skyscraper. He walks down the 
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corridor ; after descending he steps on arid terra firma; he enters 
his home by way of a vestibule, and deciding to lie down in the 
solarium he finds somnolence soon overcoming him; or he may 
choose to open the dormer window and lie down in the bedroom. 
Though he be a Christian, he uses a pagan vocabulary. The next 
morning his thoughts run: By Jove, the smell of the breakfast 
that penetrates the room is tantalizing; he did want cereal, 
though; he must have his tire vulcanized. On the way to the 
office a delay at the railroad terminal irritates him and, since he is 
of a mercurial disposition, he scolds the janitor. 

The much admired epigram of today possesses the same con- 
struction and requires the same type of mind as the proverb of 
yesterday. It is said to be all men’s wisdom and one man’s wit. 
A considerable portion of our proverbs and familiar quotations 
are taken directly from the Greek and Latin classics. Here are a 


few of those from the Latin. 1, 
Vultus est index animi_...............-- Cicero 
TT iinet aiainednemaonadnmtmenimmnncea Horace 
Quot homines tot sententiae___________- Terence - 
ia cd necieenardinmmcieisens Pliny 
Errare humanum est._.-.......--..---- Seneca 
Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur__Cicero 
io aseen dhdhdpabelpiacins seboeniren Livy 
Nil homini certum est_...............-..- Ovid 
a a inc aectanientn cntnlealsinidiiieennse gis Ovid 
Portes fortunes adievat................... Terence 
Aegroto, dum anima est, spes est-..-.----- Cicero 


“The myth is a sustained, still-remaining fragment from the 
infantile soul-life of the people.” They are “historic psychologic 
creations.” They seem childish to us but they came from the 
despotism of the imagination over the uncivilized mind. Viewed 
in their proper perspective they are a heritage from the time when 
the untutored mind “saw God in clouds and heard him in the 
wind,” and the stranger part of it is that we unconsciously observe 
some of the feast days which the Romans set aside as occasions to 
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do honor to their gods. It is very easy to recognize the bullfights 
of Spain and the Mardi Gras of France as Roman in character; 
it is less easy to recognize the Roman flavor in many of our festi- 
vals and celebrations. In the citations that are given there is no 
attempt to trace origins but merely to indicate those that have 
come to us immediately from the Romans. They were not sav- 
ages; they too inherited their myths, — many came from Greece 
which had in turn come from Egypt. 

New-year felicitations are purely Roman, although their custom 
of making calls is dying out. Their year originally began with 
March. February, from februare, to purify, was a period of 
purification and of rendering piacular duties toward dead ances- 
tors and gods. Only involuntary acts could be expiated. Later 
Numa changed the New Year to January the first and the day 
became sacred to Janus Bifrons. It .emained a day of calls and 
extending good wishes ; th® also gave gifts. The greeting, “New 
Year’s gift!” is a survival of the custom. There was a supersti- 
tion that by the giving the year might be made successful and 
prosperous. The beginning of anything was considered an omen 
of its future: “Omnis principis, inquit, inesse solent.” Resolu- 
tions were in order, — the period of purification and expiation 
doubtless aided in framing this bent of mind. Until recently it 
was the fashion in this country to drink to each other’s health; 
thus did the Romans if Plautus may be taken as proof, “Bene vos 
bene nos, bene te bene me, bene nostram etiam Stephanium.” 
“Turning over a new leaf” is a rendering of their meaningful 
nova tabula. 

St. Valentine’s Day is named for a priest of Rome who was 
martyred about 270. In regard to the custom of its observance, 
however, Hone says, “It was the practice in ancient Rome during 
a great part of the month of February to celebrate the Lupercalia 
which were feasts in honor of Pan and Juno — whence the latter 
deity was named Februata. On this occasion amidst a variety of 
ceremonies the names of young women were put in a box from 
which they were drawn by the men as chance dictated.” This 
occurred on the fifteenth. “The Christian pastors in an attempt 
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to eradicate superstitions substituted the names of saints in billets 
given the day before; these saints were to be honored and imi- 
tated in a particular way. But the old practice remained and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the choosing of mates became recipro- 
cal.” All persons so chosen would be Valentines and it was 
looked upon as a good omen of their being man and wife after- 
wards. 

Hone says of the “Feast of Fools,” the Quirinalia, “They 
allowed this day to those who could not ascertain their own tribes 
or because they permitted those who had missed the celebration 
of the Fornacalia in their tribes along with the rest of the people, 
either out of negligence, absence, or ignorance, to hold their fes- 
tival apart on this day.” ‘These people were called stulta. The 
Fornacalia was in honor of Fornax, the goddess of ovens; corn 
was baked on this day. The “Feast of Fools” was celebrated in 
very similar form by the Hindus ir their Hulu Festival held 
March the thirty-first. According to Hone the playing of pranks 
has always been connected with the occasion. 

The May-pole, a relic of sun worship, is of very ancient origin. 
But our usage of the day retains many characteristics of the 
Roman Festival of Flora. It began on the twenty-eighth of April 
and continued through several days in May. It was Flora who 
strewed the earth with flowers and presided over the gardens. 
Ceremonies and offerings of springtime flowers were features of 
the celebration. Often branches of trees in bloom were used. 
Flowers and garlands were offered to the household gods, and 
often effigies of them, laden with flowers, were placed outside the 
door. Since those things which endear home are household gods, 
we seem to have retained the term, and, in lieu of the visible Lares 
and Penates, the custom of hanging baskets of flowers on doors 
may easily have come from this one. 

Fairs and corn festivals are Roman. None is considered com- 
plete without a cornucopia filled to overflowing. Ceres, the god- 
dess of grains, especially, carried on her left arm and ram’s horn 
filled with fruits and grains. Halloweve has a reminiscent tang 
of the Feast of Pomona held on November the first. She was a 
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goddess of fruits and gardens; consequently nuts and fruits were 
appropriate for the feastings. Brand says, “Divination and con- 
sulting of omens attended all these ceremonies in the practice of 
the heathen.” 

Carnivals seem to be a survival of the Saturnalia. This was 
held during the latter part of December, the end of the vintage 
and harvest season. During this period masters served their 
slaves and a king chosen by lot presided over the gayety which 
was extravagent in excess and license. Some authorities see in 
the December gayeties some resemblance to the English Harvest- 
Home and the American Thanksgiving. Others say their pecu- 
liar customs exhibit a remarkable likeness to the sports of our 
Christmas time. The Christians have copied the custom of using 
evergreens and other greens from their pagan ancestors. No 
business was carried on, no law courts sat, no schools remained in 
session during these holidays. Feasting was the rule and gifts of 
wax tapers, cerei, were exchanged. 

It is likely that the indulgence in games grew out of the need 
for amusement during their many festivals. The circus, the 
theater, various races, and fistic engagements, such as boxing, 
come from ancient times. The Romans were inordinately fond 
of games of chance; dice was so attractive that it was forbidden 
by law to all except old men. One author says the hint of the 
lottery was derived from the Romans. “Rich people and empe- 
rors endeavored to attach the people by distributing among them 
presents consisting of eatables and other expensive articles which 
were named congiaria. ‘Tickets called tesserae were useful for 
identification.” After the populace was called together the articles 
were distributed by throwing them from a stage. Such things 
were called missilia, and they belonged to those who caught them; 
some things could not be thrown and others were injured in the 
eager struggle, — tickets were thrown instead. They were a 
lottery in that one might call for six slaves, another for six flies. 
More often they were for food or clothing; again certain men’s 
gifts ran the whole gamut of ridiculousness. 

There are many customs for which we see no reason, yet we 
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conform to the practice and feel disturbed if we omit their observ- 
ance. A psychologist explains why we sit before a fire and dream: 
the brain is filled with vague half-thoughts because fire is one of 
the few racial memories limned in every human brain. Just so 
habitual ways of doing things become memories that travel over 
the beaten path, — tradition is a silent worker. 

Ancient customs die hard, often appearing as new after a 
period of inaction. Cremation of our dead seems so new we 
shudder; yet the Romans understood it, but preferred interment, 
especially after the establishment of the Church. Cinerary urns 
were provided and immense columbaria were built to store the 
urns. Usually a small portion of the body was interred, often a 
finger. 

Brewer says, “Most of our funeral customs are derived from 
the Romans, as dressing in black, walking in procession, raising 
a mound over the grave.” Funeral means torchlight procession: 
they buried at night in the early days that no priest might suffer 
contamination by the sight of the dead. The mound, tumulus, 
gives the name tomb. Walking in procession is an emblem of 
one’s dying shortly after the friend. The Museum of Antiquity 
says, “The bier was often decked with leaves and flowers, a 
simple and touching tribute of affection, which is of the heart, 

. and therefore has maintained its ground in every age and 
region.” The dead lay in state eight days, whether of high or 
low estate. The designator, similar to our undertaker, indicated 
the places in the procession. Lictors, dressed in black, represented 
our mourners. Vespillones, originally vesperones, carried the 
bier on their shoulders. The choosing of prominent men for 
honorary pallbearers comes from the Romans: Julius Caesar’s 
were magistrates ; Augustus’ were senators. 

Brand says, “As Sir Thomas Browne observes, the final vale- 
diction thrice repeated at the obsequies of the Roman was of a 
most affecting nature: ‘Vale! Vale! Vale! Nos te ordine quo 
Natura permittet sequemur ;’ answers somewhat to the practice of 
Christians who thought too little if they threw not the earth thrice 
upon the interred body.” Obituaries have a note of the Jaudatio 
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in them commensurate with the Roman idea that only good should 
be spoken of the dead. 

Notification of a death was announced by a branch of cypress 
which was sacred to Pluto. It was to warn priests especially lest 
they suffer contamination ; although we have lost that idea, crepe 
or flowers is used to indicate that death has entered a home. The 
old practice of tolling a bell is of Roman origin. The present 
use of evergreens, a kind of cypress, in cemeteries is also of 
Roman inception. The myth of Cyparissus is offered as an 
explanation of its use: He, it seems, shot Apollo’s pet stag one 
day while hunting. Sorrowing because of this he was changed 
to a cypress tree, and it was decreed by Apollo that henceforth 
this tree should shade the graves of those dearly beloved in life. 
Another explanation is that it is an emblem of immortality, while 
yet another, which is plausible, is that the pagans had no hope of 
immortality and the cypress was an emblem of their dying for- 
ever since once cut it never grows again. 

Wreaths were placed on the graves and in March and May 
violets and roses were laid on the graves and urns. This may 
account for the choosing of May thirtieth as Decoration Day, 
since it is a poor month for a plentitude of flowers in this very 
different climate. Tombstones or markers lying flat on the 
ground indicated the resting places. The virtuous Roman dead 
was awarded a chaplet of olive leaves; the Christian hopes for a 
crown, — with stars in it. The Roman passed through the region 
of the shades; the Christian journeys through the valley of the 
shadows. The Roman crossed the Styx; Pluto guarded the gates. 
The Jordan in our Christian mythology divides the “wilderness 
from the Promised Land;’ St. Peter guards the gates. 

The most noticeable parallelisms occur in the wedding cere- 
mony. ‘The very stylish bride-to-be is ancient in her nuptial 
arrangements. The superstition, “Marry in May and you'll rue 
the day” betrays a sympathy with the Roman sponsa: she thought, 
“Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait.”” It was a month sacred 
to Bona Dea, the Earth, goddess of chastity. But June is “Good 
to the man and happy to the maid.” Juno, the Queen of Heaven, 
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guarded women from birth to death. The bride had been be- 
trothed with words of style, and had received a gift, usually a 
ring. 

We speak of the marriage altar, undoubtedly a surviving term; 
on it sacrifices and augurs were taken. After this the bride- 
groom’s men led the bride to the Pontifex Maximus. There had 
to be ten witnesses because all marriages were of consents, “Nup- 
tiae solo consensu contrahuntur.” An important feature was the 
joining of right hands, dextrarum iunctio, and the partaking of 
the confarreatio in the religious ceremony used by the upper 
classes. “Confarreation and the ring were used by the heathen 
as binding ceremonies and in making agreements and grants, and 
thence doubtless they have been derived to the most solemn of all 
our engagements,” says Brand. Usually a religious kiss con- 
firmed pledges made in absence. Congratulations followed. 

The matron of honor was a pronuba; our bridal wreath is a 
relic of her corona nuptialis. With the chaplet of garlands she 
wore a veil, flame-colored, like that worn by the wife of a Flamen 
Dialis, and this signified divorceless marriage. Her girdle was 
tied in the nodus Herculeus, our modern true-lover’s knot; this 
could be untied only by her husband. In the wedding procession 
two children walked beside her, each holding a hand. In front a 
boy bore aloft her white thorn torch, the spina alba. Behind the 
bride the distaff and spindle were carried. A visualization of the 
Roman ceremony presents much of our wedding ceremony as old 
concepts with new terms. 

The bridal cake is a surviving trace of the far cake. It was 
made of salt, flour, and far, and was partaken of by the contract- 
ing parties only. The guests were given squares made of musta- 
ceum, made of flour, cheese, and anise seed, which mixture was 
steeped in new wine and laid on bay leaves while baking, — our 
records do not state whether the recipients slept on these squares. 
The Roman bride did not throw her bouquet but she did throw 
her spina alba, and it was just as eagerly sought for as its flowery 
survivor. In those days was laid the practice of taking the hus- 
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band’s name: Julia of Pompey, Octavia of Cicero; we have but 
shortened the name by the omission. 

It is difficult to see much of the Roman mode in the prevailing 
garb, yet the newest shoe offered to the most up-to-date girl is 
gaily colored, — red, green, or yellow. Among the more intimate 
belongings there are modern duplicates. The baby’s rattle is a 
new-fashioned crepundia. Bald Romans wore wigs; those worn 
by women were fastened on a caul from a goat. They also wore 
hair-nets, but these were heavy reticulae. Every Roman of rank 
wore a signet ring, not for ornament but for the purpose of seal- 
ing letters, wine cellars, and amphorae. The women wore ear- 
rings, rings, necklaces, bracelets, and various adornments similar 
to those of today. An interesting feature of one ring hints at our 
key ring. They had bolts, locks, and keys of many kinds including 
a small key used for boxes, doubtless the arca where the most 
precious things were kept. This small key was worn on a ring 
on the finger. Many larger ones have been found that are very 
much like our own. They played an important part in the house- 
hold and were presented to the bride upon her arrival. Divorce 
was expressed: “Claves ademit.” The first handkerchief may 
have been the long cloths, called oraria, used and worn by the 
senators. They were waved in applause but, due to their avail- 
ability and convenience, their present use followed we are told: 
ad emungendum et exspuendum. Harper mentions two kinds, the 
mucinium and the sudarium. 

It is common knowledge that the decoration of walls, paintings, 
panels, tiling of floors are gifts from Roman ingenuity. But it is 
the purpose of this article to avoid the obvious. Many of our 
household belongings have many counterparts in those excavated 
from the ruins of Pompeii. Our tables, the small ones especially, 
are modernized duplicates. The console table is very much like 
the abacus and it, too, was used for displaying silver and other 
decorative pieces. In our pedestal may be seen the monopodium. 
Small tables were used in bedrooms for the lamps. The original 
candelabra were made for candles but later were adapted to carry 
lamps, some carried many, some few. They were large and small, 
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high and low, often they were designed as branches of trees or 
carried the familiar tripod bottom. They have evolved to the 
modern bridge and piano lamps. The divan or settee may be 
related to the bisellium. They had door knockers ; bells summoned 
them to meals. Goblets graced their tables in addition to the 
inevitable salt cellar. Since the latter were heirlooms and had 
some religious significance—salt has always had—they were kept 
bright and shining. We think we keep the salt cellar on the table 
that its contents may be used for seasoning. Perhaps our old- 
time castor was a legitimate descendant of its Roman progenitor. 

The most discriminating hostess serves a dinner that is Roman 
in many of its appointments. “The Roman orgies would seem 
very modest and unassuming compared to our ostentatious dis- 
plays.” Their banquets were served in courses, — ab ovo ad mala 
instead of “from soup to nuts.” A major domo, tricliniarcha, 
with his staff of servants presided. They had various sorts of 
amusements and entertainments, acroamata. Readings, anagros- 
tae, were common, often from a host’s own works, which pro- 
cedure may have been as much of an infliction as after-dinner 
speaking, though the latter was not indulged in by them. Poetry 
was read; music, both choral and orchestral, was common. At 
the gayer sort girls played, sang, and danced. Our favors were 
their gifts, apophoreta. ‘These were drawn by lot and carried 
verses or notes as do gifts today. Something had to be taken 
home,— the napkin if nothing else; this is remindful of the ad- 
monition, “Do not go away empty-handed.”” Beautiful uncovered 
tables were used only for serving the reclining guests; our doilies 
are but a modern addition. 

Some of our practices are consciously, some unconsciously, 
Roman. We observe them as others have done before us, yet we 
could give no reason if asked why we did so. Famed persons are 
awarded a laurel wreath, virtually if not actually. Why? Here 
is the myth: Apollo loved Daphne but his love was not requited. 
He pursued her unceasingly. Daphne’s father, the river god 
Peneus, changed her to a tree, the laurel. In order that the story 
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of his love might not die Apollo made the laurel the favorite tree 
of poets, musicians, and victors. A lock of hair is often cut from 
the head of a loved one who has died, for a keepsake. The Ro- 
mans believed that until a lock of hair was devoted to Proserpina, 
infernal goddess of death, she refused to release the soul from 
the dying body. Perhaps our custom is not in any sense a parallel 
but it forms an interesting supposition. 

We erect a scarecrow hoping to frighten away birds from the 
vicinity of a fruit tree or from a field of grain. Since it fails to 
serve its purpose in most cases it may be an unconscious replica 
of the Roman god, Priapus, half-god, half-scarecrow, who was 
the protector of the life of vineyards and gardens. His image 
was a rude herma cut out of wood stained with vermilion, and he 
brandished a club, sickle, and a phallic symbol. 

The Roman genius for organization and association has left its 
imprint on modes of public life. A criminal loses his citizenship 
in most countries for certain misdemeanors; the Romans suffered 
morte civile. The trade unions had a beginning under the Re- 
public when artisans formed colleges to protect their interests. 
The change from old methods of exchange to the use of currency 
can nowhere be better traced than among the Romans. In the 
beginning fines were paid by cattle, oxen, or sheep. Unwrought 
copper, aes rude, succeeded, given according to weight. Later 
Tullius had bars of copper marked with animal figures; some 
claim that this is the source of our word pecuniary; others claim 
that the original use of the cattle, pecus, gave the word. 

The first demonstrable example of coin is estimated to have 
been in circulation about 450 B.C. It was the aes grave and bore 
the image of Janus. In 269 B.C. silver came into use. Caesar 
introduced gold toward the end of the Republic. The as was a 
unit of value weighing about a pound and valued at about sixteen 
and two-thirds cents. Later it depreciated to about eight mills. 
The dedication of buildings was a common occurrence. Public 
sanctuaries were dedicated to some god. The Pontifex Maximus 
and a representative of the people laid their hands on the door- 
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posts, while the former read the dedication service and the latter 
repeated it. 

Interesting sidelights may be thrown on our use of words. 
Round Robin was a scheme resorted to that no feelings might be 
hurt by the precedence of another’s name on the list: they were 
written in a circle, and who knows where a circle begins? Our 
watchdog had a forerunner; sometimes a man chained to his post 
served at this place and was called janitor since Janus guarded 
openings. The use of a dog must have been the more common 
practice: most doors bore the warning, “Cave canem.” Lunatic 
means moonstruck; the Romans thought the pathological condi- 
tion of the mind was due to the influence of the moon and that the 
malady increased during its full. 

The epithet, white livered, carries the condemnation of cowar- 
dice; when the auspices were taken a red liver signified favors of 
the gods but a pale one was inauspicious. Malaria means bad 
air; the disease was attributed to bad air since the surroundings 
in which it was prevalent were usually conducive to that conclu- 
sion. Alma Mater was a term applied to Bona Dea, the fostering 
mother. Dog days was the name given to the six or eight hottest 
weeks of the summer, July 3 to August 11, “Caniculares dies.” 
During this time Sirius, the dog star, added his heat to that of the 
sun. Pliny wrote that on the day Sirius rose wine tured sour, 
the bile increased and irritated, and dogs began to grow mad. We 
consider it permissible for young women to kiss as distant a 
relative as a cousin; we retain the thought if not the term, jus 
osculi, as the Roman precept was called. 

Ovid who lived in the first century of the Christian era wrote, 
“Nothing is stronger than custom;” with this statement he bars 
even a conclusion that is untinged by Roman flavor. The study 
of this subject offers itself as a pleasing mania to those interested 
in the why and wherefore of things. It should prove enlightening 
to conclude that Roman youths held the same opinion of their 
august elders. 











THE SECOND AENEID AS A DRAMA 


By Norman W. DeWitt 
Victoria College, Toronto 


The story of Troy presents three phases in literature: to the 
Achaean Greek it was an epic subject, to the Ionian Greek a 
tragedy, and to the Romans a prophecy. 

To the Achaean kings, to Homer and his age the victorious 
expedition of Agamemnon and Menelaus seemed a righteous 
reprisal undertaken with the aid of the gods against a perjured 
house and a royal line that had forfeited its title to a supreme sta- 
tion among princes. It is true that the tone of the Iliad is sad 
enough and the muse of tragedy broods over the tents of the 
Greeks, but the rhapsodist had princes to please and princes 
prefer the epic theme. To the Ionian Greek, on the other hand, 
and to the Athenian in particular, that story refused to complete 
itself as an epic. It was always a tragedy and to the Trojan 
cycle the Attic theatre turned continually as a rich mine of tragic 
argument. There upon the boards of the stage proud Agamemnon 
paid the penalty of his ambition, and family crime rendered the 
grim instalments of retribution. There before the great altar of 
Dionysus the aged Hecuba was given room to proclaim her sor- 
rows to the world, and poor Troilus and Rhesus found pity and 
tears, a posthumous satisfaction in the hearts of men. Ionia 
avenged itself in literature upon the ruthless Argives. 

When Aeneas, who is presumed to have looked down for those 
ten long years upon the tide of battle as it ebbed and flowed 
before the walls of his native city, in the seventh year of his 
wandering, with despair in his heart, strolled in the bright sun- 
light of a summer morning through the courts of Juno’s temple 
in the new city of Carthage, it was the tragedy and not the epic 
that he there saw engraved upon the Iliac tablets. 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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After all, he discovered, woe has its tears and human hearts do 
feel for mortal sorrow. The panels of that portico were so 
many tragedies of Troy. There was the savage Achilles selling 
the body of Hector, and poor Priam reaching out his suppliant 
hands. There were bold Diomede and Rhesus, but the spectator 
is invited to pity Rhesus and not to admire the son of Tydeus. 
There the lifeless form of Troilus, meet companion of Pallas, 
dragged at the chariot wheels, left a trail in the dust forever 
indelible, and the Trojan women, some bearing the robe, some 
beating their breasts in woe, raised a prayer to ears that would 
not hear and offered a beauty to eyes that would not see. There 
hapless Penthesilea found a place, the prototype of Virgil’s own 
Camilla. To the Argives came a costly victory, to Troy the 
sympathy of mankind. 

The second book of the Aeneid is the drama of a proud and 
stately city that raises its head out of a dim and distant past 
with half the literature of the ancient world for its halo, but 
Virgil has brought us particularly near to the tragedy. Where 
Greece found many tragic arguments he has found but one, and 
compressed the Attic stage into a libretto. As the drama had 
diverged from the epic, so all the dramas of Priam’s house con- 
verge in this. With the instinct of the prophet rather than the 
playwright he has seized the whole where others seized the part, 
submerged the detail in the ensemble, and made novelty of the 
commonplace. He possessed liberally the historic sense as 
the prophet possesses it. History, he had come to perceive, has 
its tragedies no less than human life in its individual forms, and 
nations, no less than men, are liable for their misdeeds in the 
books of the gods. There is a measure by which the little-big 
affairs of kings themselves seem small. In the providence of 
fate one nation is exalted and another is destroyed, and what 
appears to men in their blindness and egotism to be the end of 
things may be to the gods but the beginnings of greater things. 
This is the message of the second book. It is tragedy merging 
into apocalypse. 


17, 466-493. 
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The second book is the Trojan war dramatized, as an Aeschy- 
lus might have conceived it. The story is not told as histori- 
ographers relate it, with detail and circumstance. It is described 
by a spectator, a messenger of the stage, who saw the catastrophe 
with his own eyes and was a part of it. The author, with true 
dramatic judgment, has pictured only the last phase, the last 
night, a midsummer’s night, if tradition be true, when ruin 
so long postponed sundered all human ties, let loose all woe, and 
turned the reality of an ancient and glorious race into a mourn- 
ful memory, a city of men into a realm of shades. This is 
planned in the grand style, as all may see. The abundant in- 
cidents of the literary tradition are culled and trimmed to achieve 
a single dramatic purpose. There is no epic lingering, no 
digression, no slackening of the speed. The action moves like 
a sudden and irresistible storm of wind and rain and lightning 
across a smiling landscape, leveling the works of men and leav- 
ing behind it a swath of ruin. The disaster is quick and thorough. 

The second book possesses this feature in common with an- 
other dramatic book, the fourth, that the hero is involved in a 
drama which fundamentally affects his fortunes while others 
are the real victims. In both books the drama is auxiliary to 
the main argument. Thus the visit to Carthage ends in tragedy 
for the queen, while for Aeneas it marks a stage in his appointed 
progress, another ethical crisis, which, surmounted, brings his 
mission one step nearer to fulfilment. In the second book the 
disaster is complete for all participants except Aeneas and his 
small company. To him it is the unwelcome dawn of a new 
life, the reluctant acceptation of an ill understood and ill explained 
responsibility. Both books serve to demonstrate the dramatic 
bias of the poet’s mind and his tendency, learned in that branch 
of literature, to regard the experience of men and states as inten- 
sified in certain moments, what we might call a crisis theory of 
conduct, the recognition of tides in the affairs of men and states 
that lead to fortune or to failure. These critical moments of 
life, it need hardly be said, are the proper subjects for dramatic 
treatment, the drama being the most emphatic form of literature 
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dealing primarily with ethics and conduct, but it must be noted 
that the hero who surmounts the crisis is less attractive than the 
hero who meets with disaster. Hence the calamity of Dido and 
the catastrophe of Priam somewhat surpass in impressiveness the 
part of Aeneas. 

In a literary way the tragic drama is secondary to the epic. 
It is an intensified, magnified bit of epic material; it is an epic 
moment viewed through a higher objective of the imagination. 
The epic moves with the long swell of the ocean but the drama 
with the abandoned violence of the storm that transpires in a 
few tempestuous hours. It is compressed in time, compressed 
in action, and compressed in passion. Virgil’s Iliupersis answers 
all the requirements. It conforms to the standard unity of time, 
for the action is bounded by the space of a day and a night. It 
opens on a bright summer’s morning after the departure of the 
Argive fleet and it ends with the following dawn. In the in- 
terval every hour is filled with action. The parley over the horse, 
the warning of Laocoon, the stratagem of Sinon, the coming of 
the serpents, the rupture of the walls, the celebration in the 
streets, the firing of the city, the battles in the darkness, all follow 
one another in rapid, consequential sequence. The picture of, 
Priam’s death, the apparition of Venus, the obstinacy of Anchises, 
the omens, the escape, the quest of Creusa and the prophecy of 
the kingdom that is to be, the melancholy rendezvous by the 
ancient shrine, — how could incident follow more closely upon 
incident? This is not merely dramatic. Free from the con- 
ventions and limitations of the stage, it outdoes the stage. It 
overflows the theatre. It is a dramatized pageant of history 
with great ancients for its actors and all posterity for spectators. 
Virgil was not the last who tried, but he was the last who suc- 
ceeded in making a living incident of the Trojan catastrophe. 

There is no less compression of passion than of action. Else- 
where in the fourth book and in the twelfth we find a greater 
intensity and a greater complexity of emotion, but nowhere is 
to be discovered such a succession of emotions as we find here. 
It is the office of the dramatist more than of other artists in 
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words, to play with feelings, to balance one impulse against 
another, and when the epic poet turns dramatist he enjoys the 
liberty of a yet larger license. The emotions of multitudes fall 
within his purlieu. The universal joy and relief of the Trojans 
at discovering the vacant shore and the Argives departed gives 
way to perplexity over the meaning of the horse. The warning 
of Laocoon is an unheeded innuendo of disaster. Finally the 
lingering doubts of the chieftans are dissolved by the sly speeches 
of Sinon, and the horse, preceded by choruses of boys and girls, 
is triumphantly led by heedless throngs to a place by Minerva’s 
shrine. Here is a series of emotions: an ecstasy of relief, per- 
plexity, an insane decision, a gala night, stupor, amazement, 
despair and fury, brave deeds of useless heroism, vain confidence 
in shrines, and then — silence and ashes. 

Tum vero omne mihi visum considere in ignes 

Ilium et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia.? 

This is epic drama. It exhibits dramatic speed, dramatic 
swaying and rocking of fortune, dramatic opulence of emotion, 
dramatic momentariness and vividness in place of epic lingering 
and historical remoteness. As the play proceeds the epic interest 
develops step by step out of the crash of kingdoms. In the 
beginning Aeneas is an unseen and unheard actor. The whole 
populace, men, women, and children, pour out of the gates 
rejoicing. Then the number of actors is narrowed to a smallness 
almost conventional with: the rules of the theatre; first Priam 
and Laocoon, then Priam and Sinon, and then Laocoon and his 
sons. With the fateful decision to make a breach in the walls 
the chorus takes part once more and in due course the catas- 
trophe ensues. Only after this point is reached does the epic 
interest, in the person of Aeneas, emerge. At first he seizes arms 
like the rest and at the head of a band joins in the useless fray. 
He is merely a leader among others of one mind with himself. 
Only when he has seen the end of Priam and finds himself alone 
does Venus, or his own reflections, remind him of the vanity of 
resistance, that he is a son, husband and father. After this the 
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burning city is only the background of a second play, a new, 
constructive plot: Aeneas, Creusa, Ascanius, and Anchises occupy 
the scene. The Roman epic begins to emerge as the sequel of 
the Trojan tragedy. The vengeance of the gods has been satis- 
fied, but the prophecy of a new Troy has been divulged. Upon 
a great chapter of history the page has been turned, but it is 
not the end. The gods have destroyed but the gods will build 
up. A greater Troy shall arise elsewhere. 

The art of Virgil touches a high point of originality in this 
piece. Elsewhere he has not attempted a canvas of such dimen- 
sions nor laid on the colors in such a sweeping way. In place 
of the narrow boards of the stage we have before us for a scene 
the whole Sigean shore with a stately city in the centre and the 
sacred slopes of Mt. Ida inthe background. In place of a chorus 
we have the whole population of Troy, and for a protagonist not 
a king merely, but a king of kings, the last of an illustrious line. 
Moreover, the stake is not his happiness or life alone but the 
survival of a civilization. His own deliberations decree his 
doom. In the meanwhile dawn gives way to noon and noon to 
night, sunlight to darkness. The flames of the burning city 
light up the stage and in the centre of the conflagration stands 
a single untouched house, where another aged man obstinately 
insists upon the option of death. In pictorial vividness one would 
seek far to find the superior of this uncanny isolation, this strange 
island of safety in a sea of flame. The drama of the darkness 
that here transpires, like the previous drama of the dawn, begins 
with colloquy and counsel. Yet the colloquy of this husband, 
wife, and father has more depending upon it than the delibera- 
tions of the princes. The princes have lost the present and the 
past ; the little group in the threatened house must save the future. 

To analyse the book might not add to our enjoyment, although 
it can be divided into five acts. It is perhaps easier to think of 
it as a pageant. It might also with a minimum of adaptation 
be thrown upon the screen as a moving picture drama. From 
first to last it is described as something seen. The action is con- 
ceived on a rather vast scale but the picture always has a centre, 
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and the fate of the many is decided by the consultations of the 
few. The situations themselves are to a marked degree both 
striking and self-explanatory. Each situation is a tableau, the 
people pouring forth from the gates, the throng about the wooden 
horse, the spear thrown against its flank by Laocoon, the capture 
of Sinon, the coming of the serpents, the breaking of the walls, 
the festal gaiety, — all are pictures. Not less effective would be 
the episodes of darkness, the heroes issuing from the horse, the 
change of armour, the storming of the palace, the death of Priam, 
the scenes at the house of Anchises, — all this is equally pictorial. 
Best of all is the group in which Roman antiquity never ceased 
to take delight, Aeneas bearing Anchises on his shoulders while 
leading Ascanius by the hand, the elder holding the jar in 
which the gods are bestowed. The helmet of the Naples Muse- 
um represents other scenes. 

The art of the second book, as usual, is very composite. In 
the amplitude of the conception and the magnitude of the issues 
involved it is Aeschylean; in this respect we find a broad analogy 
with the fourth book, where the Dido episode, though its literary 
prototype is the slight, tragic, erotic story of Alexandrian fame, 
is exalted to the plane of the most regal drama with a large and 
magnificent symbolism of the persistent rivalry of Rome and 
Carthage. Sophoclean affinities may be noted in the Laocoon 
and Sinon episodes, especially in the balance of motive against 
motive, but the conclusion is Euripidean in a way that outdoes 
Euripides. It occurred to his invention to rescue Medea in a 
chariot drawn by dragons and to convey aloft to the mountains 
the slender form of Iphigenia, but would it ever have entered 
his mind, bound as it was by the ideas of an Athenian city-state, 
to salvage one civilization from the overthrow of another? This 
was a truly Roman nationalistic sentiment, one of the first forms 
in which the unity of history and the continuity of civilization 
presented itself to the imaginations of men. In this second book 
it is symbolically dramatized, thinly concealed in individual forms, 
Priam and Aeneas, Ilion falling, Roman arising, a happy ending 
unparalleled of its kind, almost solitary in the piquancy of its 
suggestiveness. 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SIGHT TRANSLATION 





By Lou V. WALKER 
Shurtleff College 





This paper deals with sight translation of the Classics as a 
means to an end, not as an end in itself, and with the reaction of 
the student to this method of study. It does not presume to be 
a highly technical analysis of the psychological processes involved 
in sight translation, but rather an explanation of the reasons why 
frowns flee from the faces of students in the class-room and 
expressions of alertness and interest appear by means of this 
device. 

Being somewhat interested in the principles of educational 
psychology, the writer has attempted a selection of the factors of 
learning involved in this preliminary exploration of the new 
lesson under the guidance of the teacher. There seem to be at 
least three or four vital reasons why it is better for the student to 
make a rough draft of the content to be translated under skilful 
direction before he is left to his own devices to produce a finished 
work. 

In the first place attention is thus paid to the two processes 
involved in an able translation of a foreign author, namely of 
thought comprehension and of its conversion into simple and 
accurate English. When a new passage is assigned it is well to 
skim over a large portion of it, getting the thought in the order 
given by the author, and to render it in an English vocabulary 
ready at hand in order that the teacher may check up on the cor- 
rectness of the thought. English derivatives are accepted in this 
first translation, whereas in the polished translation of the follow- 
ing day breadth of vocabulary is developed by the use of apt 
synonyms. The individual study of the student outside of class 
does result, then, in a production of fluent and natural English 
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with no excuse for a bungled and awkward substitution of Eng- 
lish words for the Latin or Greek. 

A second important principle of learning is observed, in that 
errors are avoided before they are made. All of us have experi- 
enced translations which went far from the mark of the author 
simply because some one phrase was misconstrued or some mistake 
made in the meaning of one or two words. How discouraged 
the student looks when he thinks of the time used without results. 

On the other hand, to mention another factor in this kind of 
learning, how much more ready the student is to undertake his 
part of the translation assignments when he is sure of certain 
facts which he needs as a basis for his work and when he has con- 
fidence in his ability to do a task set before him. Surely it is 
more fun to select the best method of expressing thoughts which 
are no longer a puzzle to you than to stop every other minute to 
look up a word in order to dig out a thought when so many of 
them elude your grasp anyway. Is it strange that the student 
often yields to the temptation of “ponies” if we do not equip him 
with more commendable tools for completing the task? 

By what has been said I do not mean to imply that the entire 
advance lesson is covered each day by sight translation. Enough 
of it is done, however, to show the student how to translate at 
sight and to act as a stimulus to his curiosity to know what else the 
author has to say. ‘The total amount read under these conditions 
is not merely an equivalent of what is done when the full time is 
spent on the lesson of the hour but more lines are translated with 
less effort. 

The habit of doing more or less sight work each day is bene- 
ficial as well in advanced literature courses as in beginning classes, 
although it serves a somewhat different purpose in each. In both, 
however, it serves as preparation for increased ability to read the 
Classics with greater understanding and with greater speed. The 
latter factor is of no small consequence in securing continuity of 
thought. The different purposes suggested arise from the nature 
of the content studied. In the first-year classes we are learning 
one new thing after another in vocabulary, form and syntax. 
Nothing but repetition in the form of all sorts of drill devices will 
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serve to get and to keep the tools which one needs in the reading 
of a highly inflected language. Sight reading, then, is one of the 
most interesting devices for securing repetition and the drill is on 
vocabulary, forms and syntax as they are really going to be used. 
In an advanced class the preliminary preparation of sight trans- 
lation enables the student on the next day, to associate with his 
translation a discussion of literary style, or to make comparisons 
between the ideas expressed by the author and those of modern 
authors on similar subjects. We are at present using Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura for practice of this sort. 

Sight translation is not a new thing in my experience but like 
many other teachers I have made use of it from time to time when 
the lesson of the day was translated before the end of the recita- 
tion period. With increased realization of its possibilities I am 
now making it practically a sine qua non of every class in my 
department. 











Notes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


AHASUERUS AND XERXES 


Ahasuerus is the name of a Persian King who is mentioned 
throughout the book of Esther,and once in Ezra IV.6 and Daniel IX.1 
respectively. So far, everybody agrees; but, when it comes to 
naming the particular king, he has been identified with “every 
king of Media and Persia from Cyaxares to Artaxerxes Ochus” 
(L. B. Paton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Esther, pp. 51-54). It might be suspected that the Septuagint and 
Vulgate would help to identify him, but the latter merely translit- 
erates the Hebrew, while the Septuagint is inconsistent: whenever 
there is occasion to mention the king’s name in Esther, it is inter- 
preted by the Greek Ariakserksés, but in Ezra and Daniel the He- 
brew has been transliterated by an Assouérou (the genitive is found 
in both instances). Etymology and history, therefore, are the only 
remaining means of determining the king, and since the decipherment 
of the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, he has been generally 
identified with Xerxes I of Persia, the same man who led the Persian 
invasion of Greece in 480 B. C. This note is a statement of the ety- 
mological side of the problem. 

If the Old Persian word sxshathrapavan becomes ’chshdrpnym in 
Hebrew (Hebrew writing did not originally indicate the vowels, so 
I have omitted them), and if Old Persian ddrayavaush becomes He- 
brew drywsh, then Old Persian xshaydrshan (i. e. Xerxes) ought to 
become Hebrew *’chshyrsh. The Hebrew texts, however, show 
three forms, ’chshwrwsh, ’chshwrsh, and ’chshrsh. This last form 
is the nearest to the hypothetical restoration, but happens to be found 
only once out of the some thirty times that the word is used. Paul 
Haupt (Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. 
Harper, 11.119) considers these forms misspellings, and claims that 
since y (yod) and w (waw) are often confounded, *’chshyrsh became 
*chshwrsh and that the other forms of the word are the result of 
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dittography and haplography of this secondary form. In consider- 
ation of the other examples of these phenomena which Professor 
Haupt quotes, it seems possible that his explanation may be true. 
Therefore, as far as etymology is concerned, although we do not 
have the exact correspondence which we should like, Ahasuerus in 
its Hebrew form is near enough to xshaydrshan to make one feel 
that the two must be identical. At any rate, the burden of proof 
rests on him who would claim that the Hebrew of Ahasuerus cannot 
represent the Old Persian xshaydrshan, that is Xerxes. 

It might not be amiss to draw attention here to the latest theory 
on this problem from the historical side. Jacob Hoschander (The 
Book of Esther in the Light of History, pp. 42-80) accepts the ety- 
mological identification of the two names, but claims that historically 
Ahasuerus is Artaxerxes II. Since the founders of the Parthian 
empire traced their line back to Artaxerxes II, the name of Xerxes 
was substituted for that of Artaxerxes, as it would have been dan- 
gerous for the Jews in the East to have represented the latter as a 
weak character. This is a brief statement of Hoschander’s theory ; 
it should be read in its entirety. I would say, however, that al- 
though only a student of history is to pass judgment on this theory, 
its hypotheses are extremely feeble. 

James R. WaRE 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
AN ANCIENT DEFENSE OF THE CLASSICS 


In these days when we so often have to defend the value of the 
classics, a little verse from a manuscript in the library at Munich 
may be of interest. In it a schoolboy of the twelfth century is repre- 
sented as upholding the reading of Latin authors against one of his 
schoolmates. The manuscript is Monacensis 19488, and the verses 


follow ; 


Ut puer aetate, ita es mentis levitate. 

Arguis, opponis, quod scripta lego Ciceronis, 
Troiae fata, fugam ducis, huius bella, triumphos. 
Et pecus et curam pecoris terramque colendam, 
Mel et apes et apum congressus, proelia, reges, 
Mantua quem genuit vir plenus Apolline dixit ; 
Qui duce venerunt Aenea, nonne fuerunt 

Hi fundatores urbis? si bella, labores 
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Discimus illorum, virtus, industria quorum 
Urbem fundatam rexit gentemque togatam, 
Numquid peccamus? si rursus scire probamus 
Quae bubus, armentis, gregibus sit cura, nocentis 
Propulsare mali contagia, denique quali 

Ordine plantandae sunt vites sive putandae, 
Cultus et agrorum qua sedulitate laborum 

Vult exerceri, vel apum quae cura doceri, 

Nil hic peccatur nec pro vitio reputatur. 


One almost suspects that some medieval schoolmaster composed it 
himself to provide at the same time arguments for the reading of 
Vergil and Cicero and a convenient summary of Vergil’s work. In 
that case he apparently did not consider it necessary to include the 
Eclogues. 
Eva MaTTHEws SANFORD 
East Hicu ScHoot, 
Rochester, New York 


NOTES ON SHOWERMAN’S HORACE 


Professor Showerman’s interesting and illuminating little book, 
Horace and his Influence, has been reviewed at some length by J. 
Wight Duff (The Classical Weekly, Vol. XVI, No. 25) and by J. 
W. Mackail (The Classical Review, Vol. XX XVIII, Nos. 3, 4), and, 
accordingly, I wish here merely to mention certain points which ap- 
parently escaped either the notice or the attention of these scholars, 
but which should not be passed over in silence. 

First and most important, On pp. 13-14, Professor Showerman 
says: “He (Horace’s father) provided for the little Horace’s edu- 
cation at first among the sons of the ‘great’ centurions who consti- 
tuted the society of the garrison-town of Venusia, afterwards am- 
bitiously took him to Rome,” etc. This statement is apparently 
based on the following passage (,S. I. 6. 71-76) : 


“causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, magni 

quo magnis e centurionibus orti, 

laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto 

ibant octonos referentes Idibus aeris, 

sed puerum est ausus Romam portare docendum 
artis” etc. 
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Schanz seems to interpret this passage in the same way, for he 
writes (Miiller’s Handbuch, VIII. 2. 1. 133): “Die von Flavius 
in Venusia geleitete Elementar-schule, welche auch (the italics are 
mine) die Sdhne der Centurionen besuchten war fiir dieses Ziel un- 
geniigend, der Vater entschloss sich daher, mit seiner Familie nach 
Rom iiberzusiedeln.” While one might naturally suppose that 
Horace attended school at Venusia, the passage from the Satires 
which is quoted above states distinctly that Horace’s father, though 
in very modest circumstances, was unwilling to send his son to the 
local school which the sons of centurions attended, but took him to 
Rome while still very young. Consequently Professor Showerman’s 
statement is, to say the least, questionable. 

Again on p. 8 we find: “Or we see him bestride an indifferent 
nag cantering down the Appian Way” etc. If this, as it seems, is 
based on S. I. 6. 104 ff. (Nunc mihi curto Ire licet mulo vel si libet 
usque Tarentum etc.), surely the sentence should run somewhat like 
this: “Or we see him on a little mule jogging down the Appian 
Way” etc. 

Yet again on p. 98 we find the statement that Horace’s “lines did 
not exercise a strong appeal to the ear.” This is hardly true and fur- 
thermore is certain to be misleading to those who do not know 
Horace in the original. 

Finally, if criticism be not too captious, there are certain minor 
matters in which Professor Showerman’s usually exquisite taste seems 
to have failed him. For instance: on p. 19 he writes: “There was 
Aristius Fuscus, the watch of whose wit was ever wound and ready 
to strike.” If one might continue the figure, this strikes a false note. 
On p. 26 “Liris’ taciturn stream’’ is not a happy expression. Stand- 
er-by on p. 41 is awkward, and on p. 95 the references to Bobbio are 
confused and confusing. But satis superque; the small number of 
such points is perhaps the best measure of the book. 

Hormes V. M. Dennis, 3p 
PRINCETON, N. J. 














Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
for territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic 
States; Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Middle States, west of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; 
Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the South- 
western States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisianna and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss 
Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter 
A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department 
will present everything that is properly new—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Illinois 

Carthage. — On March 28th was held the fourth annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Classical Association with Carthage College 
as the hostess. The president of the association, Miss Emily C. 
Pennock, Professor of Romance Languages and instructor of Latin 
in Carthage College, presided. 

Though many members were absent due to illness, yet among the 
hundred or more present a remarkable spirit of good-fellowship 
prevailed. Teachers and students of colleges and high schools, to- 
gether with others interested in the classics, mingled freely and 
joined heartily in the singing of Latin songs and rounds, led by Miss 
Marie Cronk, Principal of Carthage College Academy. 

Dr. F. J. Miller of the University of Chicago spoke on “The Sacri- 
ficial Professions.” This inspiring talk was especially fitting and 
the same sympathetic attitude was manifest throughout the program. 
The forenoon session closed with an interesting illustrated talk on 
“Phases of Roman Life” by Professor J. S. Magnuson of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

About forty visitors were grouped around the “Classical” table in 
the girls dining room in Denhart Hall at noon, and a most delightful 
hour was spent together. 
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At the business session the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Harriet A. Warren, Burlington, Ia.; Vice-presidents, Pro- 
fessor H. W. Whitten, Carthage College, Mary Williamson, Chad- 
dock Boys’ School, Quincy, Kathryn Callihan, Hamilton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Caswell Hubbard, Carthage. 

Dr. Miller spoke in the afternoon on “Publicity for the Classics” 
to a very appreciative group. Miss Williamson followed with an 
excellent paper on “Latin for Boys,” while Miss Bessie Darby also 
of Quincy, led in the general discussion of the topic. 

“The School Boys’ Dream” was well presented by two Carthage 
high school students under the direction of their teacher, Miss Mil- 
dred Mannon. Although Miss Callihan of Hamilton was too ill to 
be present and talk on “The Roman House,’’ her pupils kindly came 
with the model which they had made, and one of their number gave 
a brief description of it. 

Professor Burns, of the Illinois States Teachers College at Ma- 
comb, gave some interesting reminiscences on the difficulty of se- 
curing students and funds for colleges in the pioneer days. The 
meeting was closed with a few words of appreciation to the visitors 
by President H. D. Hoover of Carthage College. All who contri- 
buted to the success of the meeting should feel that their time and 
efforts were well expended. 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne.— On March 5th the teachers of the Latin Depart- 
ment of Central High School entertained the Latin students and their 
parents in the school auditorium. Nothing quite like this had been 
attempted before, and we were uncertain as to how many would 
attend or what enthusiasm would be aroused. Our guests began to 
assemble long before the schedule time, and never have we had such 
a representative group of parents in attendance at a school function. 

The first number on the program was composed of Latin songs: 
“Gaudeamus Igitur,” “Adeste Fideles,” “Integer Vitae” and a 
Latin version of “The Old Gray Mare.” This was followed by “A 
Schoolboy’s Dream.’’ For the third number a girl attired in a 
Mother Goose costume recited six Mother Goose rhymes in Latin 
while other boys and girls acted out the lines. We even had a real 
dog to accompany Mother Hubbard to her cupboard. The biggest 
hit was made by a group of Junior and Senior boys who pantomimed 
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the story of Cadmus while one Senior gave the explanation in the 
drollest manner imaginable. The final number was a dance by 
thirteen girls in costume. The dance was an original one planned 
and worked out by one of the students. 

The program was very well received. Latin was anything but 
dead that evening. After the program there was an informal 
reception with light refreshments, and both parents and pupils at- 
tested to their pleasure in the affair. Even the following day many 
students voluntarily expressed their enjoyment of the entertainment, 
and we felt well repaid for the time and effort. 


Iowa 
Oskaloosa. — The Argonaut Literary Society of Penn College pre- 


sented the Alcestis of Euripides in English on March 20. Professor 
W. E. Berry of the department of Greek and Miss Eva Marshall of 
the department of public speaking cooperated in directing the pro- 
duction. This is the third Greek play to be successfully given at 
Penn College. 


Ohio 

Cleveland. — The Latin teachers of Cleveland celebrated the Ides 
of March by a dinner at the Cleveland Hotel, Saturday evening 
March 14. Everything had been done to make this an occasion of 
real enjoyment. The tables were very attractive with bowls of red 
tulips. Place cards with appropriate designs and the words “Cave 
Idus Martias” were made by the pupils of East High School. 
Greetings were extended to the teachers by Superintendent Jones 
of the City Schools and by other distinguished guests. Dr. F. J. 
Miller, of the University of Chicago, was the speaker of the even- 
ing. His subject was “The Fruit of the Tree,” and he urged that 
the pupil be encouraged to enjoy the fruit each day from the very 
beginning of his study. He said it was a mistake to put him off from 
day to day from first year to Cresar, from Caesar to Cicero, where 
he would find his reward ; and on to Vergil — the climax of it all. 

This was truly an inspirational evening and all who were present 
returned to their tasks, feeling that they had received a benediction 
and that “it had been good to be there.” 


Columbus. — The Columbus Latin Club has already had two very 
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enjoyable lecture luncheons this year and will have a third before 
the school year closes. 

The first was held Nov. 22, when Dr. R. J. Bonner of the de- 
partment of Greek, Chicago University, gave a very interesting talk 
on “Some Aspects of Athenian Education.” Forty attended. 

The second luncheon was held Feb. 28, with Dr. F. A. Spencer, 
Department of Greek, of Ohio Wesleyan University. His subject 
was “The Man Aristophanes,” and every one present thoroughly en- 
joyed all the fun and humor brought out in Dr. Spencer’s free trans- 
lations, “up to date” in their application. 

It has been encouraging to the officers of the club this year to have 
sO many representatives of the colleges and universities in and near 
Columbus present at the meetings. The officers of the club are: 
C. A. Fullerton, President; Mrs. Ella R. Mayhugh, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Fauchem B. Kienzle, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia. — Dr. Roland G. Kent, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Dé- 
légué Correspondant aux Etats-Unis, of the Association Guillaume 
Budé, of which an account appeared recently in THe CLassicaL 
JournaL. This appointment was made in recognition of his activity 
in behalf of the Association, especially in securing members; there 
are now more members in this country than in any other country with 
the exception, naturally, of France. 








Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. Utitman 
University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high school teachers of Latin 
with material which be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems 
to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far 
as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the 
same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials which they have found helpful. These will be published if they 
seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 
It is well known that Latin can do its bit toward improving English 


spelling, but just how much has been a question. A study of one 
million spellings by seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils of the 
fifteen hundred English words of Latin origin most frequently used 
in English has just been completed by Miss Lillian B. Lawler. This 
study shows in what direction we may profitably turn our efforts 
in trying to improve English spelling through Latin. Among other 
points brought out are the importance of careful teaching of the 
Roman pronounciation of Latin, of the assimilation of prefixes, and 
of vowel changes in compounds. 

Further details may be obtained by writing to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, for a free copy of Service Bulletin, 
Vol. IX, No. 18, English Spelling and High School Latin. 


Parallels 
A newspaper item states that all of the clothes that the fashionable 


woman will wear the coming summer will consist of silk and will 
weigh only eleven ounces, exclusive of hat and shoes. 

This reminds one of a passage in Juvenal’s famous satire on 
women. After describing the fad of some women who go in for 
violent athletics, he says that it is hard to believe that these are the 
same women who complain of the oppressive heat of a tiny piece 
of silk (panniculus bombycinus) which serves for a dress. 
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Grammar Games 
Miss Alta Witzel of the University of North Dakota sends the 


following suggestions for using the competitive idea in teaching 
grammar : 


In giving synopses of verbs I use what I call the “You-can’t-catch-me” 
method, or Y. C. C. M. After stating the verb and assigning the voice, 
person, and number, I point to a pupil who gives the present tense, then I 
point to someone else who gives the imperfect, etc. This method requires 
every student mentally to go through the complete synopsis, for he never 
knows when my pencil will come his way. The one who misses may expect 
a frequent return of my pointer. 

An interesting way by which to conduct a review in syntax or inflections 
is to choose sides the day before the review is given and to assign a certain 
portion to be covered. The following day one student from one group asks 
a question of one in the other group. If he answers correctly he scores one 
point for his side, but if not, the questioner answers his own question and 
scores a point for his side. If the question is nearly right I often score one- 
half. This brings forth much more careful preparation on every possible 
point in the review assigned than when the reviews are conducted by the 
teacher. 

In drilling on the formation of verbs divide the class into two groups — 
call one the “Reds” and the other the “Blues.” On each pupil pin one part 
of a verb equation, as present stem, perfect stem, personal endings, etc. Each 
side should have all the parts necessary for every formation. When the 
teacher calls a tense, as “present tense, indicative,” “present stem” and 
“personal endings” from each side rush forth and see which can correctly 
form in line first, “present stems” standing next to the teacher, and “per- 
sonal endings” standing next to “present stem.” Participles and infinitives 
can be done in the same way. 


Verse Translations of Latin 
Miss Anna Gardner of the Central High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas, writes: 


There is much practical value to be gained by the fourth year high school 
student from attempts to make verse translations, or approximations, of 
passages in the Aeneid. He sometimes discovers in himself undreamed-of 
powers of versification and very often gains an appreciation of meter and 
rhythm in English poetry for the first time. 

Usually when we come to certain of my favorite passages in the Aeneid, 
I have these written out by all the students in the best prose they can com- 
mand. Then I read some verse translations the following day and urge 
them to try their hand at making their prose into “rhyme” — we never dare 
call it poetry. With a little suggestion as to form, diction, and freedom in 
translation, such as adding concrete details to the poet’s general statements, I 
may glean from one class a half dozen attempted verse translations in varying 
meters and rhyme schemes — from rocking-horse to free verse. 
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Miss Gardner gives some samples, impossible to quote here. 
Other verse translations of Vergil have been received from Mrs. 
Edna F. Menger of the Bloomington, Ind., High School (the trans- 
lations were made by Ruth and Elsa Kuersteiner) and of the Ar- 
gonauts from Miss Sara E. LeRoy of the Pontiac, Mich., High 
School (translation made by Gwyneth Hartnell). A metrical para- 
phase of the Polyphemus story, made by Josephine Cobb of the 
South Portland, Me., High School, has also been received from her 
teacher, Mrs. Mabel W. Leseman. For verse translations see also 
the Classical Journal II, 180, 310. 


Latin Newspapers 

Nuntius, Little Rock, Ark., Senior High School. Previously announced, 
but March issue is printed (8pp.). Price ten cents (Bessie Hill, teacher). 
Another number will be issued in May. 

Nuntius, Park School, Baltimore, Md. Latin; mimeographed; 6 pp.; Paul 
L. Cordish, assistant editor. 

Gaudium Vitae Latinae, Walthill, Neb., High School. English and Latin; 
printed ; 4 pp.; Augusta Janovsky, teacher. 

Nuntius, Melrose, Mass., High School. English and Latin; mimeographed; 
6 pp.; Elizabeth F. Abbe, faculty advisor. 


Latin Songs and Ancient Music 
Additions to the list published in the December number are: 


Flickinger, Roy C., Songs for the Latin Club. University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. 75 cents. Contains the songs in the third edition of Carmina 
Latina, with the addition of the musical notation for all, and of two other 
songs: Caesar's Legions (taken from the “Hints” for last October) and 
Caesar’s Triumph (from Rouse’s Chanties in Greek and Latin). 

Robinson, D. N., two popular songs in Latin (“Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean” and “It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More”). Mimeographed copies from 
the author, 162 North Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio, for 35 cents (stamps 
accepted). 

Stanley, Albert A., Greek Themes in Modern Musical Settings. The Mac- 
millan Co. (University of Michigan Humanistic Studies, Vol. XV), 1924. 
$4.00 (parts sold separately). Contains appropriate music for Percy Mack- 
aye’s drama of Sappho and Phaon Euripides’ Alcestis and Iphigenia among the 
Taurians (with descriptions and pictures of dances and costumes), Plautus’ 
Menaechmi, fragments of ancient music, and a symphonic poem Aftis. 


Crossword Puzzles 
The first one, called the Roman cup, is by Tufick Z. Maroon, a 
freshman in the Kingston, N. M., High School (Miss Manning, 
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The Greek puzzle is by Harry Montgomery of the North- 


western High School, Detroit, Mich. (Dorothy M. Roehm, teacher). 
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Wing 

He will buy 

Present stem of 
“command” 

I swim 

But 

Base of “just” 

Base of “middle” 





. So 
30. 
32. 
33. 
. Acc. sing. case end- 


I love 
Base of “wall” 
Toward 


ing in third de- 
clension 


. Surrender 
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38. I beg 41. I tell D. The solvers of this 
39. Base of “white” C. The solver of this puzzle 
puzzle 
VERTICAL 

1. Almost 14. Base of “white” 35. First three letters 
2. A prefix denoting 16. Table in “soldier” 

separation 18. However 36. I give 
3. I publish 20. So many 37. On account of 
4. Comrade (gen.) 21. Already 40. What you do when 
5. Goddesses (acc.) 24. 2 in Roman numerals you work this puz- 
6. First three letters in 25. To use zle 

name of the queen 27. Two 41. Lest 

of the gods 28. Base of “anger” 42. On account of 
7.900 in Roman num- 30. I add A. The language in 

erals 31. A mountain in which this puzzle 
8. Trumpets Greece is composed 
10. Neither (neuter) 33. Air B. What every puzzle 
12. So is written in 

[z 

/ ‘2 13 
“f 
v 
3 
pe 
7 
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HORIZONTAL 
1. Every 26. Present stem of 42. Name 
3. End verb “flow” . Second person sing- 
7. The following 28. First three letters lar primary person- 
10. Not of “jar” al ending, middle 
12. Now 30. Thou voice 
14. If 31. I go away 46. Earth 
15. One (acc. masce. 32. A wild animal 48. A particle used to 
sing.) 33. A Greek letter affirm strongly 
17. Through 34. Thus 50. It is necessary 
19. He was striking 36. Letters found on 52. Conjunction 
20. Plain (dat.) petals of hyacinth 53. Up 
22. In order that 37. Thine (neuter) 54. I pursue 
24. An Ionian woman 39. Salt (acc. sing.) 55. Whither ? 
41. Hair (gen. sing.) 
VERTICAL 
1. Somewhere 17. It is necessary 37. Your 
2. Again 18. Ending, first de- 38. Ship (dat. sing.) 
4. In clension, dative 39. Up 
5. I loose plural 40. At the same time 
6. Ending of imper- 21. I write 43. A coin 
fect active, first 23. If 45. I run 
person singular 25. I blow 47. It is necessary 
8. But 27. Upon 49. He was 
9. Into 28. Life (dat. sing.) 50. Zeus (dat.) 
11. I oppose 29. And 51. Stem of verb “to 
13. Teacher (dat. plur.) 30. Thou (gen. sing.) arrive” 
15. Upon 35. But 52. The article (neut. 
16. Earth sing.) 
ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES 
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Book Rebiews 


Aeschylean Tragedy. By H. W. Smytu (Sather Classical Lectures, 
vol. ii). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1924. Pp. 
234. $3.50. 

Herbert Weir Smyth is recognized as our first American authority 
on Aeschylus. His Loeb translation of the plays, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1922 with a text constituted by the translator, 
is a monument of scholarship and good taste. And now, conversant 
as he is with a mass of detail regarding text, metre, and exegesis, he 
somehow manages to produce a volume in which these things find 
scant mention and serve only to flavor or mar a beautiful page with 
a very occasional footnote. 

The present volume forms the second series of the Sather Classical 
Lectures, delivered at the University of California. It is intended as 
an introduction to a further study of the Mind and Art of Aeschylus, 
to be published by Harvard University at, let us hope, no distant 
date. In it Smyth tries to discover the meaning for human life of 
the first of the three greatest religious poets of the world. 

There are eight chapters, one of introduction, one devoted to each 
of the extant plays. The writer admits that it has required a bit of 
self-control to confine himself to the absolute art of Aeschylus, with 
no reference to his predecessors and very little to his successors. He 
hesitates to abandon the authority of Aristotle and give up the deriva- 
tion of tragedy from the dithyramb. While he prefers to depreciate 
anthropology, to make no search for survivals of primitive ritual or 
belief but to interpret the drama primarily out of itself, Smyth is 
not so hardy as to deny that certain tragedies have a ritual back- 
ground or even ritual framework. But he warns us against the as- 
sumption that such survivals as are discoverable remain charged with 
all their primitive significance and can determine the character and 
structure of the play. Work performed and in process of per- 
formance by scholars of note seems to me to indicate that the struc- 
ture of a play is sometimes deeply influenced by the ritual mold in 
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which it has pleased the poet to cast it. Smyth’s distrust of anthropol- 
ogy, is however, not the distrust of ignorance, and does not extend to 
anthropology as an aid to the interpretation of details. He makes 
incursions into that field and tilts against Bachofen, Ridgway, and 
Wilamowitz, and their explanations why the Danaids object so 
strenuously to marrying their cousins (58). But even here Smyth’s 
own explanation is rather psychological than anthropological. He 
ascribes it to a very human objection to marrying under compulsion, 

Smyth believes tragedy essentially a conflict of wills. Ever since 
1893, when Brunetiére set up this standard, his principle has been 
almost a commonplace of dramatic criticism. William Archer has 
had the temerity to challenge it, as an essential element, and in the 
works of Aeschylus Brunetiére’s principle finds scant support. Is 
there a contest of opposing wills in the Persians? Smyth seems to 
admit that there is none (72). He finds it in the Seven only in 
the place where Eteocles resists the reasonable remonstrances of the 
Theban women (142). He finds it curiously lacking in the portrait 
of the Queen in the Agamemnon (169). It would appear, therefore, 
that Aeschylus bears out the principle in question in only a very 
moderate degree. 

The reviewer, who cannot claim familiarity with the literature on 
Aeschylus, but who has studied certain plays with some care, is 
attracted by the unusual and stimulating treatment of the much-han- 
died material. The Persians gives rise to an interesting discussion of 
historical drama on contemporary events and a digression on national 
anthems, apropos of the statement that very little of the highest 
poetry has been inspired by love of country, or by love of God 
either (67). And does Aeschylus intend us to think, what practically 
every reader of the Prometheus does think, that the Titan was a 
victim of divine injustice? Matthaei has somewhere pointed out 
that the myth gave the poet every chance to stress the culpability of 
the sufferer if he had so desired. Doubtless Prometheus had good 
intentions. But we all know that these make incombustible paving. 
His conduct is certainly not above criticism. He is untrue to his fel- 
low-Titans and arrogant in the extreme to Zeus. Benefactor of 
men he claims to be, but these very benefactions are of dubious value. 
Perhaps they do more harm than good. Smyth keenly observes — 
and is it not the conclusion of the whole matter ? — that such queries 
emanate from professional scholars, while the man in the street uni- 
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versally sides with Prometheus (111). So do the poets, who are 
wont to see deep into the heart of things. 

Throughout the book runs the moot question of the poet’s idea of 
Zeus. Does Aeschylus consider him the supreme power in the uni- 
verse? In the Prometheus, in contrast to his usage elsewhere, he 
considers him only a god, never God (116). Here Zeus is the god 
of a precivilized antiquity, comparable, so far, with the God of the 
Old Testament, with his bloody commands and his vengeful nature. 
He is a god who can learn, who can be brought to recognize the justice 
inherent in Prometheus’ championship of men. And, as in the Eu- 
menides, of which this play is the spiritual predecessor, harmony 
comes and the tension of moral antinomy is relaxed by the surrender 
of the old order to the new. 

On the Eumenides Smyth has some very interesting remarks, on 
the same general line, to be sure, as that taken some years ago by B. 
A. G. Fuller in an article in the Harvard Theological Review (8.474), 
but with greater fulness and clearness. 

Such a book it is a pleasure to read. Smyth is a master of phrase. 
He is given to the use of quaint words, to unexpected Biblical turns 
of expression, to a quiet humor which is most manifest in the intro- 
duction and subsides when he is discussing the tragedies themselves. 
His translations from the plays, when in prose, are usually his own. 
If he desires a poetical version, he uses Morshead, Campbell, or 
Swanwick. The volume is well gotten up and is practically free 
from misprints. I noted only two, though perhaps some trick of the 
types is responsible for what looks like a bit of bad grammar in the 
22nd line of page 72. Proper names are given their usual English 
spelling, with the exception of Clytaemestra which still looks queer, 
though Papageorgios proved it correct forty years ago. 

J. Witt1am Hewitt 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Student's First Latin Book, for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
By JosepH H. SHEFFIELD. Chicago: The Syntactic Book Com- 
pany, 1924. Pp. xiii+368. 

Just to show that Solomon was wrong and that there can be some- 
thing new under the sun, even in book form, we have this most novel 
and interesting presentation of first year Latin. The author, how- 
ever, has not made novelty his fetish, but has clearly demonstrated 
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his purpose “to secure a better mastery of Latin forms” and a “better 
comprehension of grammatical principles.” He unblushingly places 
translation upon the pedestal whereon all defenders of the translation 
method are pleased to see it rest. 


TRANSLATION EXERCISES 


The distinctly novel feature about this text is the syntactic printing 
employed in the Latin-English and English-Latin exercises. This 
consists in expressing the different ideas of a sentence in several dif- 
ferent forms of type. Thus the subject, predicate and conjunction, 
if the sentence be compound, are printed in Roman capitals, the 
object of the verb in Roman bold face type, and subordinate clauses 
and phrases in other types. To quote the author, “syntactic printing 
gives a much needed assistance and presents grammatical structure 
from the most natural and most intelligible standpoint. It brings 
impressively to the pupil’s attention what ordinary printing leaves in 
the dark, to wit, the varying grammatical importance of the different 
words in a sentence. It teaches the great significance of the nomina- 
tive and accusative cases and the much smaller importance of the 
genitive, dative and ablative cases. It teaches that main verbs are 
more important than subordinate verbs, that noun clauses, being 
subjects and objects, are of greater value than adjective and adverb 
clauses which can be modifiers only. It shows the pupil clearly what 
parts of the sentence may be omitted without crippling it and what 
parts must be comprehended if the sentence as such is to be pre- 
served.” 

To teachers who maintain that the idea should not be translated 
but read in the original, whatever that may mean, this method of 
visualization will not appear sound. To another group who believe 
that the only proper ultimate objective in the study of Latin is the 
comprehension of the sentence expressed in as intelligible and elegant 
English as possible, this method will appeal at once and with force. 


TREATMENT OF INFLECTIONS 


Noun: In his treatment of inflections the author boldly sets models 
for the first and second declensions and covers a use of every case 
before any verb idea is allowed to interrupt. This means that in the 
first seven lessons all English-Latin exercises contain dismembered 
sentences whose verb ideas are carried in parentheses and are not to 
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be translated. Whether this is good pedagogy or not, it will be con- 
ceded that the case problem is thoroughly discussed and driven home 
before the attention of the pupil is divided by the verb. 

Verb: The verb inflection is introduced at the eighth lesson and 
consists of three model verbs inflected in the first three tenses of the 
active indicative. Just why the author chooses three model verbs for 
this conjugation instead of one is not clear to this reviewer. They 
fill the page well, is it true, and form a good visible means by which 
the pupil may memorize this material. It is typical, perhaps, of the 
author’s method of arranging his subject matter, explicitness to the 
point of repletion. The treatment of the verb, interrupted mainly by 
the introduction of personal and demonstrative pronouns, is carried 
on to the thirty-fourth lesson where the third declension is considered. 
It would appear that this were the proper termination of the work of 
the first semester. The review lesson at this point which covers verb 
inflection is very thorough and contains a vast amount of material for 
synopsis and other drill. As the fourth and fifth declensions are not 
introduced until the sixtieth lesson, or well past the middle of the 
second semester, it will be noted that this author conforms closely to 
the customary practice of confining the pupil’s attention during the 
first semester to two declensions and to the active and passive indica- 
tive of four conjugations. 


TREATMENT OF SYNTAX 


Noun: If, then, the thirty-fourth lesson be considered an appropri- 
ate division point between the two semesters, the noun syntax cov- 
ered during the first semester comprises the predicate nominative, 
genitive of possession, dative of indirect object, accusative of extent 
of space, and ablatives of means, accompaniment, time, cause, place, 
manner, and agency. In the second semester the author adds the 
genitive of the whole, dative of indirect object with special verbs and 
compounds, datives of possessor and agency, accusative subject of 
the infinitive, and ablatives of comparison, degree of difference, and 
absolute. The author thus keeps well within the limit of necessary 
syntax. He omits the ablative of separation, third in relative fre- 
quency of case syntax, specification which stands sixth in the ablative 
list, and the descriptive genitive and ablative which are well down in 
the order of frequency. 

Verb: The subjunctive is introduced in the fifty-fourth lesson — 
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nearly the middle of the second semester — and embraces purpose, 
result, indirect question, descriptive temporal, causal, and concessive. 
Here again the author has curtailed subjunctive uses sufficiently to 
satisfy the most exacting advocate of little syntax and that used with 
persistent frequency. 


VOCABULARY AND Worp LIsTs 


The vocabulary, as the author admits, is Caesarian and “includes 
all words used ten or more times in the Gallic War,” with a few 
other words added to “lighten somewhat the military atmosphere and 
to modernize in some degree the spirit of the language.” The vocab- 
ularies contain but few words per lesson and are continued through- 
out the 86 lessons, No attempt is made to include in these any matter 
relative to English derivation, but special lists headed “The Latin 
Element in English” are provided at intervals. Altogether there are 
2000 words, alphabetically arranged and grouped, first as they repre- 
sent the Latin vocabulary studied, then under some hundred Latin 
words to which they are related, such as ago, alius, dico, duco, fero, 
etc. Here is a wealth of material for the teacher who feels that this 
study is of paramount importance. 


REVIEWS 


In the matter of reviews this text perhaps stands unexcelled. They 
occur with frequency and are explicit in direction to student and 
teacher. One can easily detect a deliberate effort toward a kind of 
review of reviews. The author evidently does not have much faith 
in the absorption method of acquiring a knowledge of Latin. He is 
wise and experienced enough to know that in the problem of inflec- 
tions tireless reiteration is the price of success. 


AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 


The work of the year is covered in 86 lessons and the author sug- 
gests that each lesson is designed to require two assignments. Be- 
ginning with lesson 40, half of the Latin-English work is connected 
Latin. Ten sentences in the English-Latin exercises are offered with- 
out deviation throughout the text. The same is true of the Latin- 
English material as far as the connected reading exercises. This 
appears to the reviewer a somewhat heavy diet, although it should be 
understood that fulsome explanation accompanies every lesson and 
that all the bulk is not working material. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Mr. Sheffield’s First Latin Book will have an appeal to many Latin 
teachers. After the first gasp of astonishment at the thought that a 
man dared to write a beginner’s book differently, the teacher will see 
that it has been executed with great care and labor ; that it is designed 
to appeal to the pupil’s eye through which most of a ninth grader’s 
knowledge of Latin comes; that it is thorough in the treatment of 
matters which oftenest constitute a pupil’s weakness at the end of 
the year. Finally, it is evidently built upon long practice, not fine 
theories, and has back of it the certainty of results. 

Dorrance S. WHITE 


Ann Arzsor Hicu ScHoort, MICHIGAN 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics, a revised text with introduction and com- 
mentary. By W.D. Ross. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1924. 2 vols., pp. clxvi & 366, pp. 528; 8vo. $16.00 
(48s. in England). 

Mr. W. D. Ross of Oriel College, now Deputy Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Oxford, has for some years been known to classical 
scholars as one of the leading’ Aristotelians of our time. As editor 
of the Oxford translations of Aristotle, as translator of the Meta- 
physics, and, more recently, as author of a notable handbook on 
Aristotle, he has put all students of Aristotle in his debt; and he has 
now put them yet further in his debt by giving them the Metaphysics 
in a comprehensive critical and explanatory edition. 

An introduction which would by itself be a considerable book con- 
tains a series of closely-reasoned essays on the structure of the Meta- 
physics ; Socrates, Plato, and the Platonists; Aristotle’s metaphysical 
doctrine ; Aristotle’s theology ; and the text of the Metaphysics. The 
first six books of the Metaphysics follow, printed in a style much like 
that of Bywater’s Ethics; then come 250 pages of explanatory com- 
ment on these books ; then, in the second volume, the last eight books, 
followed by comment on these books on the same scale and by a 25- 
page word index and a short name and subject index intended to be 
merely supplementary to the index of words. A work of such com- 
pass obviously cannot be reviewed in a page or two, but there are a 
few general aspects of the work which, if it is permissible to single 
them out, may perhaps be sketched without injustice. 
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Disagreeing with Jaeger’s Studien z. Entstehungsgeschichte (the 
essay dealing with the structure was partly in print before the ap- 
pearance of Jaeger’s Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte 
seiner Entwicklung), Mr. Ross follows Brandis and Bonitz in 
holding that books ZH®, though they “form a relatively independent 
whole” and break the continuity of Aristotle’s treatment of the 
questions raised in B, belong nevertheless to the main body of the 
Metaphysics; 1, which is “a more or less self-contained treatise,’’ 
comes logically after MN; the main body of the Metaphysics is thus 
made up of ABIE, ZH®, MN, I; Jaeger is probably right in following 
the suggestion of the scholion in codex E and ascribing the form of 
a to Pasicles (the substance of a is Aristotelian but does not belong 
with the Metaphysics) ; A, a genuine Aristotelian work, is likewise an 
insert ; the first part of K very likely represents a student’s notes of a 
course of lectures parallel to, and later than, BE; the second part 
of K, consisting of a series of excerpts taken almost word for word 
from the Physics, is certainly out of place in the Metaphysics; and 
A is an entirely independent treatise. 

The outstanding feature of the text is that it is constituted with 
the help of Vindobonensis phil. gr. C, a MS. of the early tenth 
century described both by Lambeck and by Nessel and yet consistent- 
ly neglected by editors. If Mr. Ross’s edition had no other merit 
than that of making known the readings of this oldest of all MSS. 
of the Metaphysics, it would nevertheless mark a notable advance. 
As for the other MSS., Mr. Ross believes with Christ that almost 
everything else of value is to be found either in Parisinus 1853 (E) 
or in Laurentianus 87.12 (A”), and in his critical apparatus he has 
thus the advantage of having to give a full account of only three 
MSS. In well over 100 passages in which Christ’s report varies 
from Bekker’s Mr. Ross confirms the latter; and in some 200 pass- 
ages he has found unreported readings of one or the other of 
Christ’s MSS. In addition to the MS. variants the apparatus gives 
full reports of William of Moerbeck’s translation and of the com- 
ments, citations, and lemmata of the four Greek commentators; also 
the usual reports of the readings and conjectures of earlier editors, 
and emendations, previously unpublished, by Professors Forster, 
Joachim, J. A. Smith, by Professor Ross himself, and by others. In 
some two score passages Professor Ross has printed his emendations 
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in the text. Below the text and above the critical notes are refer- 
ences to passages repeated in substance or parallel. 

Readers of the commentary will be grateful for the running analy- 
sis, fuller than Schwegler’s or Bonitz’s and printed with page and 
line references in such a way that it is easier to use than Ravaisson’s ; 
throughout the commentary the editor has been at pains to prevent 
the minutiae of exegesis from obscuring unnecessarily the student’s 
view of the larger aspects of the argument. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made, in the preface, to the Trustees 
of the Jowett Copyright Fund and to the Master and Fellows of 
Balliol College, “whose generous financial help has made possible 
the publication of the book ;” users of the book will share Mr. Ross’s 
gratitude, but it is unfortunate that a work so much needed and so 
admirably planned and executed should have its American circula- 
tion restricted by a price which is almost 40 per cent above the price 
in England. 

Francis H. Foses 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
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